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Here’s Easy-Going Comfort 
For A Long, Long Time 


WAZ y= ps The Brand of 
Top Quality 


matched for comfort...1In addition to the high quality 
craftsmanship and material that you can SEE in Hyer 
Boots, you GET GREATER comfort and better fit that 
only years of experience (4 generations) in fitting feet 
can give you. The pages of American history are dotted 
with the West’s great who wore Hyer. Chances are 
your grandfather, great-grandfather (father, too) wore 
them. Could we have a better recommendation? 


HYER makes Boots for HIM « HER 


Regular and custom-made styles 
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Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 


Ask your dealer 
for Hyer Boots 

or write direct for 
dealer's name. 










MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE. 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
ARABIAN HORSES 


MRS. }. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 


DAYTON, WYOMING 


stale rn 
COMPANY 


HOUSES AT 10 LEADING MARKETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEBR. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. — SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 
DENVER, COLO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 
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A POINT WELL TAKEN—A recent 
article states that the scientists of the 
USDA have found the yellow color in 
the fat of grass-fed cattle should com. 
mand a premium instead of being dig 
counted, because it indicates the pres. 
ence of more carotene, carrier of Vita 
min A. In these tests the fat of gragg 
fed cattle has been found to have Uy 
to 20 times as much vitamin A valy 
as that of cattle fed on a low caroten 
drylot ration. 

Why has this not been brought to th 
attention of the public—and especial) 
the women who buy the meat and wh 
now feel that there is something inferig 
in yellow fat? Why has there not bee 
a campaign to have this fact brough 
out, not only in professional cattlemen’ 
publications but in the popular women’ 
magazines as well as the daily papers 

In the interests of both the cattleme 
and the consumer something should } 
done about this. Can you suggest : 
way ?—Nell C. Kemp, Campo, Calif. 

(The superior values of this yellow fi 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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4 Look Ahead! Plan Now to Protect Against N 


*Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


and Associated Infections 
by Vaccinating with a Protective Dose of 


FRANKLIN CORYNEBACTERIUM PASTEURELLA 
\ _BACTERIN 


Re TE LEE 


| MALIGNANT EDEMA 


with one combination dose of 


FRANKLIN 
1-SEPTICUS 
CLostripium CHA AUVE BACTERIN 


This improved product has for eight years been solving the Blackleg 
problem for increasing thousands of stockmen. Use it and be SAFE! 


The Best to be had is 
FRANKLIN COPPER 
BRANDING IRONS 


New in design and construction to minimize blotching and speed up 
the job. Copper heats evenly and holds heat longer. . . . Standard 
characters in stock. Special brands made to order. 


You’ve Missed Something Good If You Don‘t Have 


FRANKLIN BLOOD STOPPER 


a powder that shrinks the severed blood vessels and 
tissues, quickly drying up the blood flow. Fly re- 
pellant, Hastens healing. Especially popular for apply- 
ing after dehorning and tail docking. In shaker top 
cans at all Franklin Dealers. One of dozens of valuable 
aids to livestock care shown in the free 80-page illus- 
trated Franklin catalog. 


ee 


venoms 
\ 
/ Fresh stocks at local dealers almost everywhere. for Your € 
7> We'll gladly send you the name of the nearestone, Copy } 
along with a copy of the latest Franklin catalog. we ; 


O.M.Frankiin Serum Cog. . § 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
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MORTON’S 
Free Choice 
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Gh ge egomarc Nature’s way is to feed Trace Minerals through 
the grains, grasses, hay, and other feeds that animals eat. 
Today that’s questionable. Erosion and heavy cropping have de- 
pleted our soils. Not getting enough, livestock often suffer trace 
mineral deficiencies . . . produce less meat, milk and wool. 

Trace minerals — cobalt, iron, copper, manganese, iodine — are 
vital to the entire hormone, enzyme and vitamin activities of the 
body — the basic life activities, 

To keep your livestock on a profitable basis . . . actually to 
increase profits . . . feed Morton’s Free Choice Trace Mineralized 
Salt. It’s like a low-cost insurance policy covering all your live- 
stock, safeguarding their health and thrift and your income. 





HOGS do better with Trace Mineral SHEEP do better with Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt. Sows farrow bigger litters ized Salt. Ewes lamb easier . . . drop 
with fewer losses of suckling pigs. sturdier, thriftier young. Lambs eat 
Growing pigs... reach market weight better, grow faster, and produce thick- 
faster and earlier. er, heavier, more profitable fleece. 





BEEF CATTLE do better with Trace DAIRY COWS do better with Trace 
Mineralized Salt. There is less difficulty Mineralized Salt. Cows are easier, more 
in reproduction and lactation. Growing certain to breed...drop more vigorous 
animals are sturdier, thriftier. They calves. They produce more milk .. . 
make better use of their feed. make dairy operations more profitable. 


¥ ZES Chotce Salt is the logical carrier 


for Trace Minerals . . . Cobalt, Iron, Copper, 
Manganese, lodine 


There is an interdependence between salt and trace min- 
erals. They work better as a group than as individual 
elements, for greater health and thrift and to prevent 
trace mineral deficiencies. Moreover, fed Free Choice, 
there is a regular, constant intake — never too much 
or too little. 


FREE: Write for free book and folders on 
salt feeding and Morton’s Trace Mineralized 
Salt. They explain the value of salt and 
trace minerals and their importance to 
profitable livestock and dairying operations. 
Address: Morton Salt Company, P. O. 
Box 781, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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Jo THe (Cont, 
Foiror from 
Page 2) 


have been recognized for some time. With 
the realization that there is now Som 
widening interest in this matter, it i 
being taken up with such organizatio, 
and agencies as the National Live Sto 
and Meat Board, the American Mey 
Institute and the livestock division of the 
Production and Marketing Administr. 
tion, USDA.—Ed.) 


TIME FOR ACTION—Enclosed ; 
check for the current year’s dues; hop 
it will be used for the purpose of fight. 
ing the rising tide of bureaucratic poy. 
er. We in these national forests (Hy. 
ney and Black Hills) are finding thy 
we aren’t being overlooked in the Fv. 
est Service’s struggle for power. VW 
(the small permittees) in these fores 
are promoting an organization to see j 
we can get Congress to pass some legi: 
lation curbing these power-mad men, 
our very livelihood depends on the w 
of forest range. Thank you for the he} 
you have already given the forest user 
and we hope to get more.—Galen (, 
Ford, Pennington County, S. D. 

(Further news about the permittee 
in South Dakota appears elsewhere i: 
this issue.—Ed.) 


THINGS LOOK GOOD — Just gi 
home from Oregon; was out after th: 
wife. The country looks good all along 
We are in good shape here. Stock a 
doing good. Had quite a lot of rain whe 
I was gone, so the prairie is green nov 
Have put up some hay and have a lot o 
carry-over, so will be O.K. unless Wi 
burn out. . . I attended Tom Jones’ fu- 
eral... (a man) respected and liked }; 
everyone who knew him.—Claude E. 0) 
son, Harding County, S. D. 


NO TELLIN’—We are having wl 
usual hot weather. Hill ranges are dry 
and short. Cattle are not changilg 
hands much; not many in feedlots. Hay 
is moving out of the valley at $21-$22 
Everybody is wondering what fede! 
cattle will be worth this fall—Mik 
Pollard, Merced County, Calif. 


TO LEAD THE WAY—Keep up the 
good work. One industry kept free 
government controls would be Mt 
bright spot in the darkness of govell: 
ment bureaucracy. and help lead tt 
way back to the American way of living 
—LeRoy Thompson, Meade County, §.D 


STILL INTERESTED—I do not - 
any cattle ... Just want to be a mel 
ber of your association.—M. S. Doss F 


Gaines County, Tex. 


GRATEFUL GESTURE—I don’t ™ 
any cattle any more but am senditt 
you a check for what you have done! 
the past—John Finnegan, Montt0® 
County, Colo. 
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Deficit Spending 


T IS TOO BAD that the government 

must resort to deficit spending when 
we are at peace and when employment, 
even though it has let down some, is 
near an all-time peak. Of course, the 
alternative to this would be to reduce 
spending, but the president and Con- 
gress seem unwilling to do this. That 
would be a deflationary step which they 


don’t want to take in the face of the 
slow-up in business. 
This marks a turn toward inflation 


and indications are that the deficit 
spending may have to continue for sev- 
eral years. The effect it will have on 
the economy of the country will depend 
on the degree of its application ... the 
amount of “pump priming” injected into 
the economy to bolster prices and em- 
ployment. It is designed to hold back the 
deflationary trend. 

At the bottom of it all is the heavy 
defense spending, which seems necessary 
in view of world conditions, and the 
huge outlays that go to implement the 
European recovery program. But there 
is also the heavy government expense 
that in our opinion could and should be 
pared considerably. We would rather 
see this method used in fighting the re- 
cession, for government spending merely 
delays the readjustment process that is 
inevitable. 


Not Invited 


E could not help but note at the re- 

cent meeting at the Izaak Walton 
League in Denver the absence from the 
list of speakers to discuss cooperation 
in conservation the name of any prac- 
tical user of the soil. There were men 
representing a mountain climbing club, 


“MAYBE I SHOULDN’T HAVE TRIED IT” 
ROS a 
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the outdoor Writers Association, the 
Wildlife Management Institute, the Wil- 
derness Society, the National Parks As- 
sociation, the Dude Ranchers Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, the American 
Nature Association, the American For- 
estry Association and the American 
Planning and Civic Association ... none 
representing a livestock association or 
a farm organization. 


Why is this? The man who is on the 
soil year in and year out would surely 
rank at the top of this list. He must 
conserve the soil. It is his very live- 
lihood. It is the land he uses that feeds 
the people. And it is well known that 
not only does he protect wildlife but 
often feeds it through bad winters. 

Some conservationists seem to think 
anyone who processes the products of the 
the soil must necessarily damage the 
land. The belief of course is based on a 
fallacy. Even the League itself recog- 
nizes this when in one of its resolutions 
it commended stockmen for their con- 
servation practices. 

We will not speak for the farmer, but 
it is pertinent to quote here a little 
paragraph from a story on reseeding re- 
cently printed in the Producer written by 
W. R. Chapline, chief of the Division ot 
Range Research in the Forest Service. 
He said: “Many intermountain stock- 
men have gone ahead with ' reseeding 
their own range lands to a total of some 
700,000 acres, and the federal govern- 
ment has also successfully reseeded an- 
other 200,000 acres or more of its land.” 


Surely the stockmen would have had 
something to add to a discussion of co- 
operation in conservation. 


Government by Law 
—Not by Men 


OR SEVERAL YEARS past — par- 

ticularly here in the Denver region— 
there has been a continuing controversy 
between the Forest Service and the live- 
stock permittees who operate on the for- 
est lands. It has finally reached a climax 
of bitterness never before approached in 
any other region, to my knowledge, al- 
though there have been many other 
places throughout the country where the 
stockmen and the Forest Service offi- 
cials have disagreed sharply and at 
times almost violently. 


At the convention of the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association in Grand Junction 
on July 20-21, the issues were brought 
into sharp focus, first at a joint meet- 
ing of the cattle and sheep permittees 
at which a new livestock advisory com- 
mittee was formed, and later through a 
splendid address made to the convention 
by F. R. Carpenter, former administra- 


tor of the Taylor Grazing Act, and an- 
other by L. H. Douglas, for 37 years an 
employee of the Forest Service in im- 
portant capacities in the Denver and 
Portland regions and now on the retired 
list. 

As a result of the developments at that 
meeting, it now seems clear that the con- 
tention of the Forest Service, that a ma- 
jority of the forest grazing lands in this 
region are badly overgrazed, is merely a 
pretense. The facts do not sustain this 
charge. The range is good this year. You 
can go onto the ranges where the most 
severe cuts were made or are threatened 
and you will find seas of waving grass. 


It seems clear that the Forest Service, 
despite its claims that it is seeking only 
to protect the range and has no inten- 
tion of excluding livestock from the 
range, actually is moving fast in that 
direction. The officials in this region 
seem obsessed with the idea that the im- 
portant thing is to provide large areas 
devoted only to recreational purposes. 
They do not seem to realize that the 
average tourist from the East likes to 
see livestock on the range. Anyone who 
has handled livestock in areas frequented 
by tourists can attest to the fact that 
many cars will stop and much interest 
be taken as livestock is handled where 
spectators have the opportunity to watch. 


There can no longer be any doubt that 
the Forest Service has not dealt in good 
faith with the livestock industry—one of 
the most important industries of this 
whole western region. For years, its 
huge propaganda machine has blamed 
the livestock industry for practically 
every ill that befell the lands under its 
supervision. ... If there was erosion due 
to logging operations many years back, 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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From the statement of L. C. Bamert, 
Ione, Calif., First Vice-President, Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Ag- 
ricultural Committee in Re S. 1971 (The 
Brannan farm program). 


It has been the historic position of the 
American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation to oppose governmental subsidies 
and controls. I wish to reiterate our 
belief that that position is correct. We 
are opposed to overall grants of author- 
ity that inevitably will tend more and 
more to regiment the entire industry . . 
From the moment that this program was 
first proposed the administration has 
been unwilling to make any estimate as 
to the ultimate cost. Various private es- 
tuuates made ran into the billions of 
doilars. It is our belief that, important 
as a sound farm economy jis to the wel- 
fare of this country, considerations of 
the general welfare rise even above it. 
We cannot ignore the fact that during 
the fiscal year just closed, despite a tre- 
mendous national income, our govern- 
ment operated in the red to the tune of 


MIAMI 
WEATHER 


The cattlemen are offered every rea- 
sonable assurance that in the 1950 con- 
vention city the weather is something 


you rarely have to worry about : . 
it’s nearly always fine. We’re told that 


almost 2 billion dollars. Predictions as 
to the deficit for the current fiscal year 
run up to 5 billion dollars. It does not 
seem that as citizens and taxpayers we 
are in a position to give serious consid- 
eration now to a program that would 
add substantially to this mounting defi- 
cit and the staggering public debt al- 
ready on our books. 


Aside from its effect on the whole na- 
tional economy, I think the most serious 
aspect of the proposed program from 
the standpoint of the producers of agri- 
cultural commodities is that it promotes 
a low-price economy. While it is true 
that provisions are made for the purpose 
of controlling production, yet it is also 
true that it is the very purpose of 
the program to keep production at a 
high enough level to bring about sub- 
stantially lower prices to consumers. 
Temporarily, as consumers, they would 
profit, while at the same time, as tax- 
payers, they would lose. But the pro- 
ducer is placed right on the firing line. 
What would happen to him if at any 
time in the future it were found impos- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


there’s no fog, rarely mist or frost, no 
snow, no blizzards, nearly always blue 
skies, golden sunshine and_ gentle 
breezes. To the northerners this may 
sound like a press agent’s dream—and it 
is, only it’s substantiated by 50 years 
of U. S. Weather Bureau reports. 

The sun (again the claim is backed up 
by the records) shines down on Miami 
approximately 359 days out of the year. 
The average temperature for winter 
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REASONS GIVEN FOR OPPOSING FARM PLAN 


From the statement of Sam C. Hyatt, 
Hyattville, Wyo., member of legislating 
committee, American National Liye 
Stock Association, and a former Wyon. 
ing association president, before a sy). 
committee of the Senate Agricultura) 
Committee relative to S. 1971 (th 
Brannan farm program). 


There is ne fixed pattern of opera. 
tion for a cattle producing ranch. Evey 
in the same neighborhood, there may he 
several different types of operation, 
There are various steps in the produ. 
tion of cattle as between the origina] 
ranch on which the calf is born and the 
final trip to the packinghouse. Often cat. 
tle change owners several times in the 
process of beef production. 


The cattle industry is, and always has 
been, a very speculative one. Only toa 
limited degree under modern conditions 
of high taxation and other fixed costs 
of operation can we control the costs 
of production. On the other hand, our 
product is sold in an open market in 
which we have nothing to say about the 

(Continued on Page 16) 
months is 68.3 degrees; in summer the 
average is 81.4—so there’s not much 
room left for either frosts or heat waves 

. just mildness and balmy days. 

Lots of things to see, lots of places 
to go, lots of things to do! Everyone 
who plans to attend the annual meet- 
ing this coming January is urged to 
come prepared to take in as many as 
possible of the sights and activities. 

A long-time Florida Cow-Belle has 
kindly written in with 

some suggestions on 
what the ladies should 

bring to wear when 
‘they visit her state. 

This letter is printed 
on the Ladies’ Choice 
pages of this issue and 
it might not be a bad 
idea for the men to 
scan it too; they might 
be able to adapt the 
suggestions it contains 
for their own use. 

The beach picture 
we’re using this month 
may: be just an attrac 
tive shot of a beautiful 
vacation land when you 
look at it in midsum- 
mer—but keep it 
around, neighbor; We 
think it’ll look awful 
good around Christmas 
time, about the time 
you should be thinkin’ 
about packin’ up for 
that 53rd Americaf 
National convention. 
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Should Range Heifers IN THIS STUDY 


- Calving first at two years of age 
did not stunt range cows that wer 
Be Bred as Yearlings? well fed during the winter. a 


- Conception rate was not high in 


By J. A. Bennett, L. A. Stoddart, and L. E. Harris yearling range heifers, especially 
smaller and younger individuals. 
REEDING range beef heifers to that were early-spring calves rather than .Heifers calving as two-year-olds 
calve at two years of age is a com-__late-spring calves. It is not known had difficulties in calving. 
mon practice on many Utah ranches, but whether the other heifers failed to . When both groups were six years of 
some livestock men do not breed them to _ breed or if they bred but failed to settle. age cows calving first at two years 
calve before they are three years of age. Calving as two-year-olds did not re- of age weaned an average of 1.03 
The latter individuals believe that early duce the calf crop the next season, nor more calves that were 10 pounds | 
calving stunts the cow, frequently results did it seem to have a bad effect in sub- heavier than did cows that calved 
in the cow failing to calve regularly, and sequent years. At the end of their fourth first at three years of age. 
reduces her total lifetime returns. calving season these early-bred cows had Results of this study suggest that 
In order to obtain information on this Produced an average of 3.71 calves, or if animals are small and if the opera- 
problem, the Utah Agricultural Experi- the equivalent of approximately 93 per tor cannot give them attention during 
ment Station started a test in 1944 in Cent average calf crop per cow per year. calving, it is doubtful if the practice 
Cache Valley. Typical yearling range The group that calved first as three- of breeding yearlings is desirable. 
heifers were obtained from cooperators Year-olds had at the same age completed Ranchers should not breed heifers as 
and carried on test until the fall of 1948, three calving seasons with an average of yearlings unless adequate feed sup- 
Part of these heifers were placed with 2.6 calves per cow, or approximately 89 plies are available to grow the heifers 
bulls as yearlings and the balance first Pe* cent calf crop per cow per year. Part out to large size at the time of calv- 


as two-year-olds. All heifers were grazed of this advantage in favor of the early ing. 
on typical mountain range during the ¢@lving group may be the result of the 
summer and wintered in the valley on individuals in this group possessing an  early-bred group were somewhat 
hay and pasture under usual conditions i™herent make-up for a higher level of heavier milkers, or perhaps these cows 





for northern Utah. fertility and partly the result of the in- because of calving earlier in life settled 
Only 63 per cent of the yearling heif- fluence of calving first at a younger more promptly and calved slightly 

ers that were in the pasture with the yi : , earlier each ee aS eee 1 

bulls became pregnant. Calving difficul- The early calving group had, in the Early breeding did not, apparently, 


ties were common and several calves all when both groups were six years stunt the cows. The average mature 
died at birth or shortly after. The first ld, weaned an average of 1,236 pounds weight of the cows that raised their first 
fall, 42 per cent of the heifers from this °f calf per cow compared to 865 pounds calf at two years was only eight pounds 
early-bred group weaned calves. In most of calf per cow for the group that calved leon than the average. for the cows that 
cases, it was the larger heifers that be- first at three years of age. This differ- first calved when three years of = 
came pregnant and reared calves. ¢nce of 371 pounds in favor of early These cows were all reasonably well 
Generally these were the older heifers reeding resulted from the cows raising cared for during the winter season. In 
; ici an average of 1.03 more calves per cow most cases the cows at least main- 

JAMES A. BENNETT is assistant professor and and also from the calves averaging 10 tained their weight or gained slightly 
Pol so - oe: Fn rg ng pounds more in weight. This heavier during the period from about Oct. 1 to 
prolessor of oman management and head of the weaning weight is difficult to explain June 1. If adequate feed had not been 
department in Utah’s Agricultural Experiment since the two groups of cows were of the available, early calving would have un- 


Station. This ticle is rinted f their ‘ . . 
“Farm and tne cine" sia same quality. Perhaps, by chance, the doubtedly reduced the size of the cows. 













Cows and calves on summer range. 
Picture courtesy Herman Oliver, John 
Day, Ore. 
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PLENTYWOOD TALES 


By GEORGE B. GROSS and DAVID I. DAY 


_ imagine grass so tall and thick 
that it stood waist-high as far as the 
eye could see. That was the sort that 
Seth Folsom saw when he got out of 
his buckboard near sundown one summer 
day in 1900 and took a look at the An- 
telope Creek country in northeastern 
Montana which was to be his home from 
then on. 


“It was truly a beautiful sight,” he 
remarked. “It was real cattle ranching 
country. There was water in the creek 
and water in holes in various places.” 


Seth and his uncle, Neas Shain, had 
driven up there just to see. Around 
Lewistown, where they had been run- 
ning cattle, the land was fine but no 
grass like the Antelope Creek country 
presented. And over in North Dakota, 
around Williston, there was a fairly 
well-developed drouth. 


In case any of our readers ever drift 
along over the nice Montana roads up 
close to Canada, they should stop in 
the town of Antelope which has grown 
up near the Seth Folsom ranch. Maybe 
they can drive out and see the old pi- 
oneer of that region. Anyway, every 
man, woman and child in Antelope can 
tell about the man and his long life in 
that locality. 

Mr. Folsom retalls not merely the 
beauty of the landscape when he hit 
northeastern Montana 49 years ago; he 
remembers too, how good the dutch- 
oven-baked biscuits, bacon, and coffee 
tasted after the two days’ drive in a 
buckboard required to get there. He re- 
members that the ordinary mower 
couldn’t cut the tall grass. With his un- 
cle he invested in a Jones mower that 


did the job. 


“But the grass just stood there,” the 
old rancher remembered. “It was too 


- phy." a Pc sa 
Rodeo scene at Pierre, S. D.—a fa- 


miliar spot to-many who developed the 
Plentywood country. 
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thick to fall down. You see, we had de- 
cided to spend the rest of the summer 
making hay to sell. We did sell 150 
tons at $3 a ton to a sizeable cow out- 
fit.” 

We might pause briefly here, not for 
station identification, but simply to say 
that Mr. Folsom was born 25 miles 
southwest of Fargo, N. D., on June 11, 
1878. With his family, he lived near 
Minot and near Williston, N. D., as a 
lad. Then came Montana and the fulfil- 
ment of his destiny in the Antelope 
Creek country. 


Seth Folsom and his brother, Al, win- 
tered there on their selected ranch the 
first winter, building a log cabin. It was 
a nice open winter. Along in the follow- 
ing May a bad storm struck, causing 
some livestock losses. A few years la- 
ter, there was a really bad one. In 1906- 
07, while Folsom was working on the 
old YZ outfit, there came one of the 
worst of Montana winters. 


“On the occasion of the first blizzard 
(on New Year’s Eve) the wind blew 
from 40 to 50 miles an hour,” he de- 
clared. “The thermometer soon regis- 
tered 30 below. The cattle drifted with 
the wind. Two or three days later we 
found what was left of the herd and they 
were on the Main Street of Williston, 
N. D. We saved about half the cattle.” 


When the Folsom family got settled, 
they built a real ‘ranch house. They 
hauled lumber from Williston, 85 miles 
away. It still serves as the home of 
the old-time cattleman and his son, Al. 
Mr. Folsom remembers all the real old- 
timers of the Plentywood country — 
George Bolster, founder of Plentywood; 
Ed Stubbans, first storekeeper in Medi- 
cine Lake . . He knew the Hedges. 
Richardsons, Allens, and all the others 
who were there before the turn of the 
century. 


It is a wonderful thing to be in on 
the development of a remarkable region 
like this. Mr. Folsom and his contemp- 
orary citizens knew Montana almost 
from the beginning of the white man’s 
civilization there. They knew the land 
when it was a place to receive Texas 
longhorns and up to the present time, 
when commercial herds of rare quality 
graze the valleys—and when some truly 
outstanding aggregations of registered 
beef cattle are the pride of the state. 
We congratulate and envy this gentle- 
man and his pioneering friends. 


2 SS 

Aboard an airplane liner recently from 
Albuquerque, N. M., to Washington, D. 
C., was an aged gentleman named Luke 
O’Farrell. In his early life he operated 
with relatives in Montana on the banks 
of the Yellowstone. A native of Texas, 
he went north with a herd of cattle in 
the 1870’s and stayed there. Said he: 
“They paid better on the northern range. 


Cattle scene west of the Missouri 
near Pierre, S. D.—a modern whiteface 
scene in old longhorn country. 


And they had white sugar and white 
bread instead of dark molasses sweetel- 
in’ and corn pone.” 

He said he and his folks who came Up 
the trail later fared better in the big 
die-up of cattle (1886-87) than any of 
the others nearby. Said he: “We sa¥ 
too many signs of God’s wrath and sold 
cattle right and left. There were strange 
white owls in the cottonwoods at night. 
We saw hundreds of wild animals scul- 
rying south all fall. All the Indians 
were apprehensive.” 


* * * 


K. J. Lauderdale, Chicago, III., wrote 
July 15: “I wish you would read the 
April, 1886, issue of Harper’s Magazine, 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Unloading chute of the new truck dock at the Chicago Stock Yards, showing 
nonslip concrete paving and aluminum gates. The huge dock was put into operation 
at a recent dedication ceremony. 


PRICE SPREAD EXPECTED 
TO CONTINUE WIDENING 


By H. W. FRENCH 


D STEERS CONTINUE TO PRE- 
dominate at Chicago, but at many of 
the other markets such offerings are 
gradually decreasing and at Denver the 
supply may run out in another month. 
It begins to appear that those who have 
good to choice fat cattle are not going 
to fare too badly for the next few 
months but that cannot be predicted for 
those having grassers and short-feds. 
A widening of the price spread contin- 
ues and will get even wider. If grassers 
are needed for number, buyers undoubt- 
edly will turn to cows which have been 
Increasing everywhere. If bulls should 
| have a tendency to get out of line again 
buyers will take low cost cows as sub- 
stitutes even though the yield will not 
be very satisfactory. 
There is a wide difference of 
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opinion about the future trend of 
cattle prices but it looks as if the 
middle-of-the-road course will come 
nearer hitting the level at which 
offerings will sell than if you pick 
the extreme bearish or extreme 
bullish level which is being talked 
up by many. 

Many slow markets have been re- 


ported but there were sessions of ac- 
tivity on practically all fat cattle with 


outlet. Many of the grassy arrivals are 


carcass appearance. This often makes 
the dead cost relatively high. 
Talk reverted back to the high time 


last August when best beef steers sold 


the exception of common and medium | 
grades, which seldom found an urgent | 


washy, resulting in poor yield and poor | 


above $41 at Chicago, after which the | 


This is the time of year that usually 
finds‘me knee-deep in letters asking 
“why doesn’t somebody bring out a 
good vaccine for pinkeye?” There’s 
just one answer I can give; vaccines 
have been tried for a long time now 
and I’ll be darned if I’ve heard of one 
that everybody said worked 100% of 
the time. 


Pinkeye is a salty maverick that 
won’t stand still long enough to 
have its picture shot. In some 
parts of the country, the lab boys 
isolate bacteria from “‘hot’’ cases 
and come flying back with that 
“I’ve got it now’’ look in their 
eyes. Then another bunch of cat- 
tle will show up a thousand miles 
away with pinkeye just as bad— 
and doggoned if the bacteria isn’t 
an entirely different breed of cat 
this time. We just haven’t pinned 
it down yet. 


Shrink in animals with pinkeye is 
what costs you money. They get 
feverish and go off feed just when 
they should be putting on profitable 
pounds for market. Being a lot more 
sensible than some humans, animals 
just don’t eat when they don’t feel 
up to it...and that’s your cue to do 
something about it. 


Trisulfanol*, CUTTER’S pinkeye 
treatment, will do a lot to reduce 
pinkeye losses in your operations. 
Here’s how Trisulfanol works: First- 
off, an anesthetic goes to work im- 
mediately to soothe irritated eye 
membrane. Three sulfas in suspen- 
sion start instantly to combat the 
wide range of organisms we com- 
monly find in clinical pinkeye. (Be- 
ing liquid, it’s easily applied by 
atomizer with one hand.) Propylene 
Glycol has been added to spread 
the antiseptics evenly over the eye, 
keeping them in active contact with 
bacteria. And (this is important) 
Trisulfanol contains ng gil to attract 
and hold dust and foreign particles 
to inflame membrane. You won’t have 
to treat Trisulfanol with kid gloves, 
either; it’s stable and requires no 
refrigeration. 


See you next month... 
¢e 


*CUTTER Trade Name 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Berkeley 10, California 
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market took a severe drop. Many also 
were keeping in mind the big break in 
fat cattle prices in the spring of 1949. 
These wide changes are resulting in 
some unsettled ideas about what will 
happen on fed cattle the balance of the 
summer as well as the prospective price 
for feeders this fall. 


Little Change 

During the past month, in the face 
of much bearish talk, good to choice 
beef steers showed little change at Chi- 
cago although good to choice heifers did 
weaken 25 to 50 cents. Meanwhile, all 
other grades of steers and heifers were 
unevenly lower, some showing more 
than $1 less. There was considerable 
fluctuation in the cow market, yet clos- 
ing prices were little different than a 
month earlier. Bulls were 25 to 50 
cents higher, due to a mid-period run- 
away market, while calves and vealers 
finished steady. 

Slaughter of cattle and calves under 
federal inspection during June showed 
a decrease for the first time this year, 
and there was a decrease on all other 
livestock. In the case of cattle, it would 
indicate that most of them are held in 
strong hands. Certainly, receipts were 
shut off on every break and perhaps 
the majority of feeders can’t be wrong. 


There was a slight increase in the 
number of feeder cattle and calves 
sent into the eight Corn Belt states 
during June, or more evidence of the 
confidence feeders have in the mar- 
ket of the nearby future. The 
movement of cattle out of the 
Southwest is much below a year 
ago as in that area owners are un- 
willing to accept current bids for 
fall delivery. 


It is not surprising to hear talk of 


buying the best feeder steers in the 
fall at $18 to $20, but up to now pro- 
ducers are standing firm with the 


thought of getting more when deals are 
consummated. 

Demand for replacement cattle at the 
public markets has been indifferent and 
even at lower prices the movement was 
limited, although this is the light sea- 
son as far as supplies are concerned. 

The movement of grass cattle to date 
has been confined chiefly to cows at 
most points although Kansas City often 
reported half of the fat steer arrivals 
as grassers. No high mountain cattle 
will be available for several weeks, and 
once they show any volume it will be 
much easier to determine the general 
trend. 


Grass Good 

Many of the ranchers are telling of 
the excellent grass this year and there 
are only a few dry spots in the range 
area. Some believe that because of the 
abundant grass the movement of range 
cattle will be earlier than usual as 
earlier maturity should improve the 
dressing yields and encourage owners 
to ship their cattle. 

The number of stock calves coming 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Colorado Meeting Highlights 


Heavy 
sledding 
fonfort, 
Forest Land, Other Problems = | 
ONCERTED effort was applied to ing that in the 10 years between 19% & and -_ 
the troublesome problem of forest and 1946 the number of cattle gray, oe 
land use at the convention of the Colo- had dropped from 266,152 to 1984 - “i : 
rado Cattlemen’s Association. Four with further reductions since 1946, , = ae 
speakers took up the problem on the _ said that more of the same will make; ya sews 
floor, a radio forum aired it and a new impossible for many stockmen to », Fee ae 
cattleman-sheepman board was put to main in business. declared. 
work on it. R. T. Burdick, chief economist » = ~ 
The first action of the board, made up Colorado A&M College experiment sg, the — 
of stockmen from the 13 Colorado na- tion, reported that research studies « 8 
; Sia i acd. ' have col 
tional forests, was a proposal that Con- livestock slaughter and western popy. ok if ¢ 
gress create a commission to arbitrate lation growth since 1927 indicate thy aaee 
disputes on Forest Service grazing ques- western demand for cattle and shee q — Hoo 
tions, such a board to contain one man produced in the West will tend to i. § = rouy 
selected by the stockmen, one by the re- crease. a ms 
gional forester and three to be chosen A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo., preside: B sno for 
; , ; oe ripe for 
from a panel of seven appointed by the of the American National, told the 5 at graz 
U. S. district court. cattlemen that the Brannan planif adop baa roa 
Such a set-up, it was hoped, would help ed would wreck the economy of thi geo 


iron out the differences that arise be- 
tween the Forest Service and stockmen 
and these are particularly sharp in the 


country. The American National, he sai 
has repeatedly held out against price fix 
ing, subsidies and such proposals. Big 


and creé 
a greate 





: : : ’ is Com 
Colorado area. gest fault with the plan is that it sets y ie of 
The Colorado stockmen returned Hen- a cheap price level on food, he said, I: the wo 
ry Bledsoe, Cheraw, to the presidency, defended the stand of the National; aie 2 
and A. T. McCarty, Trinidad, as vice- Public Relations Committee in not get : : 
é i : : : : : ‘ S should a 
president. Dr. B. F. Davis was retained ting into argumentative subjects. Whz ise like 
as secretary but a plan was worked out the committee believes in is presenting ‘ce. Give 
for the semi-retirement of the long-time, facts and letting the public be the judge +L: 
: ca Sa ent ; A sponsibi 
well liked secretary. George Green, He complimented Public Relations Chair. lor boa! 
Golden, was retained as treasurer. man Alan Rogers for his work in th code for 


committee. 

Fred Bennion, executive secretary o! 
the Colorado Public Expenditure Counc 
told the stocknien that about 30 per cent 
of income earned in Colorado in 1% 
was paid out in taxes. The average en- 
ployed person paid $1,100 of which two- 
thirds went to Uncle Sam, 30 per cent 
to the state and the rest to schools and 
city and county, he asserted. 

W. C. Crew, assistant general mans 
ger at the Denver Yards, spoke 
freight rates and the cooperation of his 
firm with the stoekmen on _ transporte 


President Bledsoe in his annual ad- 
dress voiced the objection of most cat- 
tlemen to the Brannan farm plan and 
favored the handling of taxation for 
schools on a county level as the most eco- 
nomical. He suggested that stockmen 
concentrate on a more medium grade of 
beef because relatively few people can 
buy the top product. 

E. H. Thomas, president of the First 
National Bank of Grand Junction, graph- 
ically illustrated thé sharpening differ- 
ences between Forest Service and stock- 
men in use of the range by figures show- 
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Re-elected officers of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, snapped during th 
annual convention at Grand Junction, with members of the organization’s board 0 
control. Front (1. to r.) Henry Bledsoe, Cheraw, president; A. T. McCarty. Trinidad. 
vice-president. (In rear) Arthur Amick, Meeker; A. P. Starr, Austin; Albert V. 
ae Morley; R. J. Lamborn, Weldona; W. C. Crew, Denver, chairman and member 
at large. 
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tion matters. 
Heavy steers are going to have rough 


sledding from now on, said Warren H. 
Monfort, feeder at Greeley, Colo. He ad- 
vised going to a calf and yearling basis 
and suggested that the bulls and heifers 
be kept separated. “Build a reputation 
for selling open heifers, if you can do 
it.” he said. He also talked about win- 
ter warming up to sell about in February. 


“Feeders really need them then,” he 
declared. 
F. E. Mollin, executive secretary of 


the American National, reported on mat- 
ters of importance to cattlemen that 
have come up in Washington. He said 
that if the President should, perhaps in 
tne second session of the 81st, follow 
the Hoover commission recommendation 
to group the bureaus now leading with 
land management, the time would be 
ripe for legislation to correct the for- 
est grazing situation. 

F. R. Carpenter, cattleman of Hayden, 
Colorado, said that the empire building 
and creation of overstaffed bureaus are 
a greater challenge to democracy than 
is Communism. The speaker, former 
head of the Grazing Service, reviewed 
the work and success of that land bu- 
reau. and suggested that stockmen 
should ask for boards in the Forest Serv- 
ice like the ones in the Grazing Serv- 
ice. Give the forest boards the same re- 
sponsibility and authority that the Tay- 
lor boards have and write up a range 
code for the F orest Service, was his plea. 















Better condition of cows, earlier 
calves, heavier calves at wean- 
ing...these were the results 
when cows were fed Purina 
Range Breeder Checkers (com- 
pared to cows fed on cake) in 
the famous range feeding ex- 
perimentat Caruthers-Campbell 
Ranch, Barnhart, Texas. 
Feeders all over the country 
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BETTER THAN 952 
CALF CROP LAST 


YEAR...THIS YEAR 
WILL BE AS GOOD/ 


says JOHN BOLTON, R. E. Bolton 
& Sons Ranch, Silt, Colo. 


The Boltons have both registered and commer- 
cial cattle, and feed Range Checkers. John Bolton 
says, “The cows came through the winter in good 


are finding it’s the VARIETY 
in Checkers that makes the big 
difference. Checkers contain 
enough of the right ingredients 

. the correct amount of pro- 
tein, lots more carbohydrates, 
calcium and other minerals and 
vitamin A (extra high in Range 
Breeder Checkers for use on 
poor range). 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver * Kansas City * Omaha « Pocatello 


Lynn H. Douglas, retired Forest Serv- 
ice supervisor, answered charges by 
Forest Service officials in Denver that 
his attacks on the bureau were those of 
a “disgruntled old man” by admitting 
he was disgruntled but disgruntled at 
the Forest Service policies and misman- 
agement. He said that the Service’s pol- 
icies were in a large measure dictated 
by “book-learned young squirts” and ad- 
vised stockmen to take advantage of 
appeal and field inspection where they 
are convinced the Forest Service is 
wrong in the cuts it makes. 

John Guthrie, Porterville, Calif., past 
president of California Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation and a member of the Public 
Relations Committee of the American 
National, outlined the work and _ poli- 
cies of that committee. R. J. Eggert, as- 
sociate director of the American Meat 
Institute, forecast sharply increased 
meat supplies this fall, because of a 15 
per cent larger hog crop and increased 
marketings of cattle and sheep. Per cap- 
ita supply of meat next year, he pre- 
dicted, would amount to 150 pounds per 
consumer, compared with this year’s 146 
pounds. 


Other speakers included Paul Swish- 
er, Hotchkiss, Colo., new Colorado com- 
missioner of agriculture; George F. 
Dodge, Denver, public relations director 
for the Rio Grande Railroad; Colorado’s 
Governor Lee Knous; Lloyd N. Case, 
Denver, executive director of the Colo- 
rado Livestock Industry Council; Frank 





opment of our calves.” 





shape and really gave milk. Our calves are mighty good 
in the fall. We are well satisfied with the size and devel- 


! * 
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VYAFIEEY DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 





Fehling, Nathrop, past president of the 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association; A. A. 
Blakely, president of the Denver Live- 
stock Exchange, and Ed Paul, Denver, 
state brand commissioner. 


Resolutions opposed social security on 
the ranches; favored a pay-as-you-go 
policy for government—local, state and 
federal; opposed S. 1183 which calls for 
assessment on forest permittees for im- 
provements; opposed S. 1821, since the 
28-36 hour law is already satisfactory; 
commended the U. S.-Mexican Commis- 
sion on foot-and-mouth disease; opposed 
the Brannan farm plan; asked that a 
U. S. tariff commission have authority 
to protect domestic industries or that a 
new agency for that purpose be created; 
opposed growing federal land acquisi- 
tion; suggested that in any land agency 
reorganization grazing should be under 
the Taylor Act service; endorsed the 
Hoover report; protested railroad freight 
raises and featherbedding practices; en- 
couraged continuation of the National 
Public Relations Committee; commended 
the Meat Board and National Livestock 
Loss Committee. 


One of the resolutions asked that the 
Forest Service offices be transferred to 
Denver—that is, the part that manages 
the 11 western states; another opposed 
the purchase of federal lands. The For- 
est Service was asked to withhold cuts 
until game numbers were put in proper 
balance. An okeh was given to the new- 


ly created joint advisory board in one 
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of the resolutions. 

Approval was given to the Colorado 
public relations setup, and the Fish and 
Game Commission was commended. 

Next year, probably in June, the as- 
sociation will meet in Fort Morgan. 


San Luis Cowmen 
Reflect Optimism 


Seventy-five people had lunch at the 


San Luis Cattlemen’s Association an- 


nual meeting in Alamosa, Colo., July 9, 
and a number of the members stayed 
for a short business meeting. As one of 
the members said: “Things are going 


along nicely in the Valley and there is 
not much that needs to be taken up by 
the association.” The group went on 
record as commending the Rio Grande 
Forest Service for its cooperation with 
the cattlemen in the region, explaining 
that “Whereas, there has been much 
discussion in various parts of the state 
between the Service and stockmen which 
has resulted in bad public relations for 
both parties, we are glad to note that 
in our district our differences on range 
management have been discussed and 


ironed out to the general satisfaction 
of all.” 


Bob Taylor, Alamosa, newly elected 
president, made public details of a 
feeder sale and show to be held in Ala- 
mosa Nov. 1, 1949. This first sale, he 
said, should attract buyers from all 
sections who will come back year after 
year. It was indicated that the affair 
will have a minimum of 50 carloads of 
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Cattlemen’s Association. 


Standing are Directors Wade Peterson, La Jara; 


feeder cattle. 


Speakers at the meeting included 
Radford Hall, assistant secretary of the 
American National, who spoke on that 
organization’s work and policy, Dr. B. 
F. Davis, secretary of Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association, who called attention 
to his association’s meeting at Grand 
Junction, Stan Fellers, manager of 
“Folks and Fortunes,” a San Luis ag- 
ricultural publication soon to go _ to 
press, and David O. Appleton, PRo- 
DUCER editor, who reported briefly on 
the work of the National Public Rela- 
tions Committee work. 


Present was a committee from Den- 
ver to raise funds to complete the Den- 
ver stockyards stadium drive. A. L. 
Collins, of Baca Grant, fund chairman 
for the Valley, introduced P. K. 
Younge, agricultural director for the 
D&RGWRR; Gus Swanson, director of 
agriculture for radio station KFEL. 
Denver, and Don Peach, KOA’s farm 
reporter. 


The following officers and directors 
were elected: President, Bob Taylor; 
vice-president, George Dominick III, 
Villa Grove; secretary, Louis Higel, 
Alamosa; director at large, Walter 
Crowther, Sanford; county directors, 
Charles Headlee, Monte Vista; Bill 
Hutchinson, Crestone; Malcom Stewart, 
Jr., Hooper; Wade Peterson, La Jara; 
and Perry Workley, Blanca. 


S. D. Forest Users 
Plan United Action 


A large crowd of representative stock- 


ae EL 4 

These men aren’t stranded on a desert, as the background might indicate. Far 
from it, their section, the San Luis Valley in Colorado, is greener than ever this year. 
L. to r., seated, Bob Taylor, Alamosa, president; George Dominick III, Villa Grove, 
vice president; Louis Higel, Alamosa, secretary, respectively, of the San Luis Valley 


Perry 


Workley, Blanca; Walter Crowther, Sanford; Malcolm Stewart, Jr., Hooper; Charles 


Headlee, Monte Vista. 
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men from five South Dakota countie: 
and two Wyoming counties which ¢, 
brace the Black Hills and Harney yy, 
tional forests met recently at Hill (itp 
S. D., to unite for purposes of tackling 
the ever-growing grazing _ problen 
Galen Ford of Hill City, a forest ge 
for more than 40 years, served as chair. 
man of the meeting and later wa 
unanimously named to head the agy. 
ciation for the coming year. The sto}. 
men named as their chief aim the ob. 
taining of legislation in Congres 
whereby the people living in or using 
the forests to gain a livelihood yj 
have some voice in the definition of th 
rules and regulations; a nine-man ¢. 
ecutive board was set up to work » 
research problems; a set of by-lay 
was adopted, and it was designated tha 
future annual meetings would be hel 
in June—the next one at Hill City, 





Nearly 100 interested persons attend. 
ed the annual banquet meeting of th 
Chaffee County (Colo.) Horse and Cat- 
tle Growers Association on June 18 at 
Buena Vista, and entered into a discus. 
sion of Forest Service policies whieh 


affect their business. Lynn _ Douglas, 
formerly with the Forest Service, sug. 
gested that stockmen and their friends 
write to congressmen in Washington to 
relieve the distress being caused domes- 
tic livestock operators who depend on 
forest grazing. Ed H. Hoover, speak- 
ing for Lloyd N. Case, vice-president of 
the Colorado Livestock Industry Cour- 
cil, proposed establishment of a federal 
court to which stockmen might appeal 
their disputes with forest officials. 
This plan was informally approved by 
the gathering. The speakers were in- 
troduced by Frank Fehling, prominent 
stockman who is a member of the 
American National’s executive commit: 
tee. 


The executive committee of the Baker 
County (Ore.) Livestock Association 
held a special meeting July 11, prima- 
rily for planning a .tri-county range and 
livestock tour to be held Aug. 6-7 it 
Baker, Union and Wallowa counties 
The tour is being sponsored by the Ore- 
gon Cattlemen’s Association and will 
precede the meeting of the state execl 
tive committee to be held Aug. 8 @ 
Enterprise. Discussions at the meeting 
touched on T. B. accreditation, game 
problems, public relations, weed contrdl. 
President Marvin Wendt was appointed 
to the state association’s executive com 
mittee as representative for Baker 
County. 


Resolutions adopted by the New Mex 
ico Cattle Growers Association, in qual 
terly executive board meeting at Rui 
oso, June 23, vigorously opposed §. 1821 
which would amend the present federal 
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98-36-hour livestock law; condemned pro- 
posed acquisition of more than 4,000,- 
000 acres of land in the state by the 
government; petitioned the state parole 
board and the governor of New Mexico 
to give strong consideration to the 
heavy losses caused by cattle thieves be- 
fore pardoning persons convicted of such 
thefts; again urged Congress to author- 
ize construction of a Mexico-United 
States border fence. 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Blackfoot Valley Stockmen’s Associa- 
tion (Montana) in June attracted a large 
attendance and many new’ members 
were enrolled. Speakers included E. A. 
Phillips of Helena, who is secretary of 
the Montana Stock Growers Association. 
One of the resolutions opposed the 
Columbia Valley Authority. Officers 
are Tex Baker, Ovando, president; Rob- 
ert S. Hall, Potomac, vice-president, 
and T. E. Barbour, Ovando, secretary. 


The Florida Cattlemen’s Association, 
headed by Irlo Bronson, has entered a 
formal telegraphic protest against the 
purchase of 14,000,000 pounds of foreign 
meat for the army and asked the state’s 
senatorial delegation to present this 
view at a conference called by Senator 
Pat McCarran of Nevada. 


Officers elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Judith Basin Stockgrowers 


Association (Montana) were Fred Reed, 
president; William Schmitt, vice-presi- 
dent; Alan P. Nelson, secretary, and 
N. O. Husband, treasurer, all of Stan- 
ford. 


Reuben Carlton is president of the 
St. Lucie County (Fla.) Cattlemen’s 
Association, following a re-election of all 
officers at the group’s annual meeting 


in Fort Pierce last month. Edgar 
Brown is first vice-president; Willis 
Negus, second’ vice-president, and 
Charles D. Kine, secretary-treasurer. 


Around 250 cattlemen and guests were 
present for the meeting. 


The livestock associations of Linn and 
Benton counties in Oregon will serve as 
co-hosts for the annual meeting of the 
Western Oregon Livestock Association 
in Corvallis, Jan. 30-Feb. 1. This is the 
first three-day meeting scheduled by the 
group, which has around 700 members. 


Departing from their usual custom, 
members of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association will this year hold 
their fall quarterly meeting in Hot 
Springs instead of Albuquerque.  Be- 
tween 400 and 500 cattlemen of the 
state are exrected to attend, according 
to President G. W. Evans, Magdalena. 


Fifteen hundred cattlemen and their 
guests, attending the July 23 convention 


of the Owyhee County Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, flocked into the old ghost 
town of Silver City, Ida., to make it live 
again in a one-night stand which com- 
bined ample measures of both business 
and pleasure. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: 
Milford Vaught of Bruneau, president; 
Hugh Nettleton, Murphy, vice-president; 
Chas. Sewell, Elko, Nev., treasurer; 
Leota Parker, Boise, secretary. 

Alan Rogers, head of the American 
National’s public relations committee, 
presented an excellent talk on the work 
of his group. Leon Weeks, secretary of 
the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, dis- 
cussed activities of that state organiza- 
tion. Newly named regional grazier 
Chesley P. Seeley of Portland completed 
the speakers’ list. 





VACCINE FOR BRUCELLOSIS 


Vaccination of calves with Strain 
19 vaccine has materially advanced the 
eradication of brucellosis, says a recent 
Lederle animal industry newsletter. 
That the value of calfhood vaccination 
is becoming more widely recognized is 
indicated by the fact that during 1948 
1,159,327 calves were vaccinated. This 
number alone represents more than one- 
fourth of the total number of calves 
vaccinated since January, 1941. The 
report of the _ brucellosis-eradication 
work from all states shows that 80 per 
cent of all herds in the United States 
are free of the disease. 








We Are Sure You Want to Breed Our Kind— 


Buy Calves Like Us Sale Day... 


he 
y 
Cad 





and a Bull or Heifer or just come and see our cattle. 


For Catolog Write Garrett Hereford Ranch 





HORSE SHOE BEND, IDAHO 





Seen 
August, 1949 


Be on Hand for 
Your Supply 


Sept. 23 at 


Horse Shoe Bend, 


SELLING 


20 BULLS 


30 HEIFERS 


TO Comprest Baldwin, Wilton 
and Peerless Domino Breeding 


Also 


50 club and feeder steer calves 
by breeders using our bulls. 


Barker Hereford Ranch 


DONNELLY, IDAHO 
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Former state as- 
sociation presidents in 
a good-natured “tri- 
angular” meeting at 
Grand Junction (L. to 
r.) Frank Fehling, 
Nathrop, and Charles 
Murphy, Spicer, both 
Colorado Assn. past 
presidents, and John 
Guthrie of Porterville, 
Calif., a past presi- 
dent. of the CCA and 
member of the Ameri- 
can National’s public 





relations committee. Mr. Fehling and Mr. Guthrie were programmed speakers at 


the Colorado convention. 
(Continued 
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sible to finance such a colossal pro- 
gram? Consumers, accustomed to prices 
far below the cost of production, would 
rebel at paying the higher prices that 
would then be necessary, and it could 
break every livestock producer in this 
country before we could again establish 
a sound agricultural economy. 

What possible excuse is there for 
subsidizing every consumer in this coun- 
try? In times of emergency it may be 
necessary to provide relief in some form 
for low income groups, but this program 
provides relief for every consumer, rich 
and poor alike. It is fantastic to think 
that in a country with the tremendous 
purchasing power of ours, with a popu- 
lation enjoying the highest average in- 
come the world has ever known, serious 
consideration would be given to a pro- 
gram that would charge up to Uncle 
Sam part of the daily grocery bill of 
every person in the land. 

In fact, I question whether it is proper 
to call it a farm program. Temporarily, 
those under it would benefit. In the long 
run only the consumer, as such, would 
benefit. 

It is our belief that the proposed trial 
run of two or three selected commodities, 
including hogs, is a most dangerous step. 
Of course, every effort would be made 
to make it work temporarily in order to 
convince the country that the whole pro- 
gram should be put into effect. The 
experience of foreign countries shows 
that there is no stopping place once you 
start on a program of this kind until 
you come to the end of the road. Look 
at Great Britain, with its regimented 
agriculture, where a farmer can be de- 
prived of his own property if he does 
not farm it to suit the dictators above 
him. In Germany, according to a letter 
published recently by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Dr. Hans 
Podeyn, deputy minister of food, agri- 
culture and forestry for western Ger- 
many, states that a subsidy program was 
started before the war to develop the 
oil-seed industry to make Germany self- 
sufficient in edible and non-edible oils. 
It was gradually extended to cover the 
whole agricultural industry until by the 
end of the war there was some form of 
subsidy on every agricultural commodity 
grown in Germany and its cost amounted 
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to practically 20 per cent of the total 
value of all marketed farm products. 

We do not believe that Congress 
should propose, nor that the agricultural 
producers of this country would accept, 
a completely controlled agricultural 
economy, and we should not deceive our- 
selves as to where we are going if we 
start down that road. 

I have referred to the low consumer 
prices that are one of the goals of this 
program. It has been stated that the 
prices of these subsidized farm products 
should seek their own level in the mar- 
ket place. In practical effect that means 
the world price level. Under the recip- 
rocal trade program. which is just now 
coming to its first test, our tariffs 
have been decimated so that they offer 
little protection to American producers. 
It is common knowledge that food pro- 
duction throughout the world is increas- 
ing rapidly and that it is the goal of 
many foreign countries, inspired in most 
cases by sheer necessity, to become self- 
sufficient as quickly as possible. In 
addition, announcement has been made 
of a five-year trade agreement between 
England and Argentina, which many 
people belieye to be in violation of the 
reciprocal trade program. Likewise it 
has been announced that England and 
her colonies would decrease their pur- 
chases in the United States by 25 per 
cent. 

This means that the export trade 
which has sustained the market for 
many of our principal farm commodities 
is fast declining, while imports on the 
other hand are becoming more and more 
a threat. It is unthinkable that under 
such conditions the attempt should be 
made under this program to increase 
production so that prices are sunk even 
lower. The ultimate end can be only 
disaster. 

At the same time that this program 
is being proposed, our own government, 
through the secretary of war, is denying 
to the American cattle producers the 
right to furnish the meat needs of our 
army stationed overseas. This year, 
when cattle feeders were taking a tre- 
mendous loss on their current opera- 
tions, the army purchased a substantial 
quantity of beef in Argentina and again 
recently has repeated the offense de- 
spite the protests of the industry itself 
and of many leading senators and rep- 
resentatives from the cattle producing 





and feeding sections. Instead of py. 
posing new programs, unworkable anj 
impractical and costing  tremendoys 
sums of money, it would be far bette 
for the American producer to be given 
the opportunity to supply the procure. 
ment needs of the army and of the o&. 
cupied lands. 

At the same time that the army ha 
gone offshore to buy products that coul 
be purchased here at home, there ha; 
been a sharp increase in the imports of 
canned meat from South America an¢ 
of both live cattle and dressed beef ang 
veal from Canada. The tariff rates 
all these products have been reduced up. 
cer the reciprocal trade program. We 
urge the rejection of the subsidy pr. 
gram, careful consideration of the future 
reciprocal trade policy, a stop to foreign 
purchases of products that can be pur. 
chased at home, and a stepping up of 
research to the end of finding new out- 
lets for agricultural products and the 
development of new crops and products 
which would find a demand in this 
great country of ours and help replace 


crops which are, or soon will be, in 

surplus production. 
HY A TT (Continued 
from P, 8) 


price. It is our belief that the applica- 
tion of the direct subsidy plan proposed 
by Secretary Brannan to the cattle in- 
dustry would increase rather than di- 
minish the hazards of operation and 
hence the speculative nature of the bus- 
iness. 


The threat of the imposition of the 
Brannan subsidy program, even if lim- 
ited in the initial stage to hogs and one 
or two other commodities, is already hay- 
ing a marked effect upon the industry. 
We are just approaching the season when 
the annual movement of stocker and 
feeder calves and cattle from the West 
and the South to the Corn Belt will be 
under way. If the Brannan plan is to 
be tried out on hogs and the market is 
allowed (and, in fact, encouraged, as is 
the announced purpose of the plan) to 
seek a lower level, inevitably cattle 
prices will likewise come down. Other 
competitive products will be similarly 
affected. The loss to the producers of 
those products will doubtless substantial- 
ly exceed any temporary saving to the 
hog producers. It would appear to be 4 
case of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Already, there are indications that 
feeder buyers are lying back waiting for 
developments in this matter. The move- 
ment from the ranch country to the 
Corn Belt must proceed on _ schedule. 
Lack of stability is the bane of livestock 
operations. Unless there is confidence 
on the part of the Corn Belt feeders as 
to the prospect for winter feeding oP 
erations, so that the feedlots are filled 
in normal ‘fashion, we could have a dis 
astrous market this fall and a shortage 
of beef in the later winter and spring. 

We seriously question whether under 

(To Page 17) 
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(From Page 16) 

such a program it would be possible for 
the range producer to secure the fair 
value of his product. Many trades are 
made in the country and no subsidies 
are to be paid until the final sale is 
made to the packer. What assurance 
would a grower have that this subsidy 
payment is taken into consideration in 
fixing the price on his stocker or feed- 
er cattle no matter where they are sold, 
in the country or in the market places? 
In many cases, a major share of the 
benefit might go to speculators who had 
little, and only temporary, investment, 
who do not actually contribute at all to 
production, but who would get an undue 
profit in their limited sphere of opera- 
tions. 

There are innumerable grades and 
types of cattle which would make neces- 
sary a multiplicity of weight and price 
subdivisions . . . It is quite possible for 
individual animals or lots of animals to 
sell at every five-cent notch between $11 
and $28. It is our belief that it would be 
humanly impossible to work out a prac- 
tical system that could relate the Bran- 
nan subsidy program to a product with 
such wide price differentials. It would 
take an army of bookkeepers even to at- 
tempt it. 

Far fewer cattle are sold in straight 
carload lots now than was formerly the 
practice. The bulk of the receipts come 
in by truck and it is a common practice 
for neighbors to club together and make 
up a community shipment with many 
owners in a single carload or truckload, 
and many types or kinds of cattle or 
other stock involved. Even in the case 
of a medium-sized operator, there would 
be numerous sales of from a single an- 
imal up to one or more carloads in a 
year’s operations. 

The 1,800-unit provision provided in 
Section 209 of S. 1971 would, according 
to the original statement made by Sec- 
retary Brannan, exclude about 2 per 
cent of the farms and ranches from the 
income support standard -established be- 
cause they were above this so-called fam- 
ily-sized unit. He further stated that 
this 2 per cent of the farms and ranches 
sold almost 25 per cent of the total farm 
products marketed. We believe that in 
the cattle ranching business a very much 
greater percentage of all the units would 
fall in this class than in the average of 
all farms. A cattle operation which 
would come within the 1,800 units pre- 
scribed, even if nothing else were pro- 
duced, would be considered a small 
ranching operation. It would hardly be 
an economic unit and many of the 
ranches throughout the whole range 
country produce substantially more than 
the minimum established and yet, as 
stated above, are not considered large 
and in many cases not even medium-sized 
operations. 

We think the program would discour- 
age the feeding of cattle, particularly in 
commercial feedlots which are a sub- 
stantial factor in beef production. All 
such operations would be excluded from 
the support level by the small maximum. 

hey produce beef on a year-round basis, 


August, 1949 





while the farm feeding is much more 
seasonal, and the bulk of farm-fed cattle 
are marketed in time for the farmer to 
get at his spring work. 


In the irrigated valleys of the West 
and on many Corn Belt farms the total 
production of any average 160-acre farm 
far exceeds the 1,800 unit level. The cost 
of unit production on these irrigated 
farms is necessarily part of that opera- 
tion. 


At the same time that there is danger 
that cattle feeding would be discouraged, 
as indicated above, it would appear that 
the reduction of acres planted to corn, 
wheat and other crops necessary to pre- 
vent serious surpluses would result in 
increased production of stocker and 
feeder cattle not suitable for immediate 


& - 
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slaughter. In the Corn Belt, shifts can 
be made from one crop to another at 
will. In the range cattle producing coun- 
try of the West and South, we have no 
such alternative. Grass is the main crop 
and if overproduction of cattle were 
brought about by a shift from grain and 
other crops to grass in the Corn Belt, 
it would create some very difficult prob- 
lems in the range country. 
To reduce production on ranch opera- 
tions where there is no alternative crop 
that can be produced would simply les- 
sen the gross income of all people af- 
fected and, in the case of smaller oper- 
ators, could easily put them below the 
level of economic operation. 

The cattle industry is one in which 
long-time planning is essential. 
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Range Scene at Main Headquarters, 
Woodlake, Calif. 


Vanderhoof Polled Herefords 


Announcing: 


The establishment of our Pacific Northwest 
Headquarters at the Santiam Stock Farm, Leb- 
anon, Oregon (5 mi. east on U.S. Highway 20.) 


Part of our breeding herd and all of 


Fred E. Vanderhoof 
Woodlake, Calif. 


spection. 


our show string there for your in- 


W. C. "Lum" Green, Herdsman 
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TEN 
IRRIGATED 
RANCHES 


OFFERED FOR SALE 
AT AUCTION 


AUGUST 15 


Near Clearmont, Wyo. 
In the Shadow of the Big Horn Mountains 


Having just purchased the Leiter estate consisting of 26 units, 
I am offering ten of them at auction. 


This land is now being leased by Holly Sugar Company for the 
preduction of sugar beets, beans, corn, alfalfa, and small grains. 
Possession can be given March 1, 1950. 


This is top irrigated land with creek water rights supplemented 
with plenty of stored water from Lake DeSmet, a natural reser- 
voir without a dam. 


These ranches range in size from 80 acres irrigated, or 80 acres 
dry land, to 250 acres irrigated, or 1,000 acres pasture. Most of 
the ranches join, so the purchaser can purchase any size ranch he 
wishes by buying one or more. 


All of the ranches lie in Clear Creek Valley between Ucross and 
Clearmont, Wyo. All are on U. S. Highways 14 and 16, 30 miles 
southeast of Sheridan, 18 miles northeast of Buffalo, Wyo. This 
location makes them excellent location for registered livestock 
ranches. All serviced with electricity and have school bus service 
for grade school or four years high school. The main line of the 
Burlington Railroad runs down this valley. Each ranch has one 
or more sets of buildings on the property. 


Sale will start on the first ranch below Ucross at 10 A.M., Mon- 


day, August 15. Terms 20% day of sale, remainder on comple- 
tion of title. 


John E. Rice 


SHERIDAN, WYO. 








WRENCH RANCH | 








Government by Law 


(Continued from Page 7) 


or to the plowing of lands under the 
original Homestead Acts, the livestock 
industry, which came into the picture 
later, was blamed... . If there was dam. 
age by rodents or depredations of big- 
game herds, again the finger was placed 
on the livestock industry as being the 
offender. 


For a while, this tremendous propa. 
ganda machine (and every employee of 
the Forest Service is a part of it) turned 
public sentiment—even in our home ter. 
ritory—against the stockmen. Films 








| shown to the school children, addresses 


made to service clubs, articles appearing 
in daily papers and in magazines, writ- 
ten by employees of the Forest Service 
itself or by sensational writers who g¢e- 
cured their misinformation from the 
Forest Service, all helped to portray this 
false picture. Now, fortunately, the tide 
is turning. . . . The local press is begin- 
ning to realize the importance of the 


| livestock industry to the community, and 


that the reductions in livestock numbers 
permitted to graze on the forests is a4 
blow at the economy of the community, 
The sensational writers have been 
silenced by scientists who have picked 
to pieces their false statements. The 
chickens are coming home to roost. 


Through all this controversy it has 
been apparent that the basic trouble is 
the lack of any law to serve as a guide 
to the operations of the Forest Service. 
The law which created the Forest Serv- 
ice did that and nothing more. It does 
not prescribe the conditions under which 
the land is to be administered, as did the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 with refer- 
ence to the public-domain lands. There is 
no written code of rules and regulations 
available to the permittees so that they 
may know whether or not they are being 
treated fairly and in accordance’ with 
duly prescribed rules and regulations. 
The Forest Service writes its own rules 
and regulations which have the force 
and effect of laws but which are not 
published and are not available for 
guidance of the public generally or the 
permittees themselves. The Forest Serv- 
ice, in cases of controversy, is prosecul- 
ing attorney, judge and jury—and the 
defendant has no appeal. 

Perhaps the most important act of the 
Colorado cattlemen’s convention at 
Grand Junction was the adoption of @ 
resolution urging that: a law be passed 
by means of which the forest permittees 
could have their day in court. Equally 
important is it that local advisory 
boards should be legalized by Congress 
as was done by an amendment to the 
Taylor Grazing Act, and that a law 
should be passed directing the Forest 
Service to hold hearings and establish 
a written code of rules and regulations 
which would be published and which 
could not be changed merely at the whim 
of the chief of the Forest Service. 

Mr. Carpenter, in his address, drew 4 
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parallel between the procedures of the 
two land management agencies. He told 
of a hearing held by a Taylor advisory 
committee to consider a cut in livestock 
numbers in order to protect the range. 
The cut was finally approved unanimous- 
ly by the committee, reluctantly to be 
sure, but with the certain knowledge 
that if the range came back the permits 
would later be increased. . . . Then, the 
other side of the picture: A hearing held 
by a Forest Service official on a 
dubious trespass charge. No testi- 
mony was presented to show that there 
actually had been trespass. The forest 
official stated that the forest supervisor 
had written in his diary on a certain day 
that cattle were in trespass on the range. 
The diary was not presented as evidence. 
The official refused to believe the state- 
ments of witnesses that cattle were not 
present on the date mentioned. The case 
was decided by the official before the 
hearing was ever held. 

This is merely an example of the ar- 
rogance with which forest officials have 
come to operate—in certain regions, at 
least—in the past few years. It is un- 
democratic, and cannot long survive in 
democratic America. Next year Congress 
will be asked to do that which should 
have been done 40-odd years ago—to lay 
down a rule of procedure for the na- 
tional forests that will be fair to the 
government and fair to the permittees, 
as well as to all other users of the for- 
est lands. 


Third-Year F. & M. Report 


In a third-year progress report on 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico, J. K. 
McClarren, head of the information divi- 
sion of the BAI, declares that the dis- 
ease has been halted within definite 
quarantine lines. However, until a vac- 
cine is developed to give longer im- 
munity and until it is known how long 
the immunity period will last and how 
many vaccinations each animal must 
have, authorities can only speculate on 
how long it will take to complete the 
program. 

First phase of the massive program of 
eradication is just coming to an end, 
with the first complete vaccination of 
all cloven-hoofed animals in the infested 
area. (The program calls for all such 
animals in the infected zone to be vacci- 
nated three times yearly.) In addition 
to the 12,600,775 animals vaccinated for 
the first time, 5,857,460 have been vacci- 
nated the second time and 354,338 the 
third time. All three vaccinations are 
going on simultaneously. Inspection bri- 
gades working before and after the vac- 
cination teams had examined a total of 
31,048,587 animals up to July 2. These 
inspections are considered one of the 
most important parts of the program. 

The entire campaign was examined 
the last week in June by the agriculture 
Secretary’s advisory committee under the 
chairmanship of Albert K. Mitchell of 
Albert, N. M., and the respective heads 
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of the Mexican and United States Com- 
mission, General H. H. Johnson and 
Licenciado Oscar Flores. One of the 
most significant developments which the 
group found was the apparent efficacy 
of the vaccine. Since early April- there 
had been only two minor outbreaks of 
the disease among vaccinated animals. 
A checkup showed that these involving 
42 and 47 head of cattle, affected ani- 
mals that had been vaccinated only once. 
Also, one of the herds had been dosed 
by a veterinarian who was not a com- 
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mission employee and it was not known 
if the vaccine had been at the correct 
temperature. 

Rumors which dwell on the bad effects 
on man and beast caused by the use of 
the vaccine (i. e., that eating the meat 
of vaccinated animals causes people to 
become sterile; that the vaccine kills 
the animals) have been a major stum- 
bling block. Information people are em- 
ployed to counteract these untruths— 
wherever possible working in their own 
home areas. 


Put Running Water 
to WORK! 


The years ahead can be more profitable 
than ever for you ...if you plan wisely now, 


Install a DEMPSTER Water System, 
and let running water help you expand... 
because greater production is the key to 
your farm future. 


See your DEMPSTER Dealer Today 


or 
WRITE Direct for Complete Details 
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A LOT FOR A LITTLE... 


A single telephone call may save a life . 


a friend. . 


. save hours of time . 


. make 
. close an 


important business deal. Yet the cost is small. 
A telephone call is still one of the biggest bar- 
gains that money can buy. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

















































































































































































































TELCO 


PRODUCTS 





TECO Cattle Squeeze 


Write for Information 





Distributed by 


Stone Livestock Supply Co. 


Denver, Colorado 


Thompson & Gill, Inc. 
| Madera, Calif. 
















EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES - 25¢ EA. 





Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. a!l for $4.00, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
allsizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


EAR TAGS 


Several kinds to 
select from. Write 
for prices. 








/ 
mire) Meow illen tv 
NECK CHAINS 


1, Case hardened 
chain. 


2. Solid bronze num- ®& 
ber plates. ™ 
, 


3. Key ring fasteners 3 
4. Priced reasonable. 


it 


Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 


instruments, brushe *s, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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marking devices, syringes, veterinary | 





A half million dollars have been pro- 
vided for preliminary work on a foot- 
and-mouth research laboratory, such as 
plans and specifications and option on 


suitable land for its location. Overall 
expenditures for the laboratory are lim- 
ited to $25,000,000. The building of a 
laboratory has had the backing of the 


livestock industry. 


The ODT, established in 1949 to co- 
ordinate our transportation facilities in 
to be 
closed and its affairs liquidated by the 
ICC. 


Latest additions to the disaster loan 
territory are New Jersey, six Massachu- 
setts counties and Rhode Island. The 
states in which disaster loans — which 
are being made from $44,000,000 left 
from Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration funds are available include 
also California, Colorado, Idaho, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. 


the prosecution of war, is now 





Loren C. Bambert, first vice-president 
of the American National, and Sam C. 
Hyatt, legislative committee member, ap- 
peared at hearings in Washington on 
the Brannan plan. It seems unlikely the 
Senate committee will recommend any 
part of the Brannan program. It may 
urge a compromise between House ac- 
tion extending present 90 per cent sup- 
ports and the flexible support plan which 
if left alone will become effective Jan. 1. 


Several of the railroad rate bureaus 
have under consideration a recommenda- 
tion to reduce the 914- to 15-cent feed- 
ing-in-transit charge to a flat $7 per car 
plus certain increases. 


There has been a movement to repeal 
excise taxes, but it seems doubtful it will 
be successful because of a need for 
revenue. 


The army has again been making out- 
side purchases for offshore use and as a 
result Senator -.McCarran is pressing 
an amendment to the army appropriation 
bill which would restrict such buying. 


Congressman Worley’s (Texas) bill to 
repeal the Swan Island Quarantine Sta- 
tion Act has been enacted. This puts 
the industry back on the sanitary em- 
bargo provision of the Tariff Act of 
1930 which has long been a fine safe- 
guard. 


No plan has been submitted by the 
President for reorganization of Agri- 
culture and Interior. There’ll be no ac- 
tion along this line this session. 


Most of the foregoing items are con- 
tained in a release to the executive com- 
mittee of the American National by 
Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin. 





| grown roughage and grain from your 
| farm! Free facts. Or ae to 
| — aos Journ 


Plentywood Tales 


(Continued from Page 10) 
obtainable in your library. The article 
‘Cattle Raising On The Plains’ shows 
what people thought of free range ¢gt. 
tle business BEFORE the big die-up of 
cattle the following winter. Then reaq 
the chapter on the winter of 1886-87 jp 
the book by Granville Stuart calle 
‘Forty Years On the Frontier.’ ” 

* * * 

In any of the towns of northeaster 
Montana, where cattlemen foregather. 
you may hear something of the experi. 
ences of John H. Davis, early Plenty- 
wood cattleman. With his father, he 
was running a nice bunch of cattle just 
over the line in Canada, back maybe 50- 
60 years ago. They moved over the line 
and made lots of beef from the tell 
grass east and north of Big Muddy 
Creek. 

The same can be said about Andrew 
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| HAY, 
is PASTURE & RANGE 


i GRASSES 


’ Cleaned « Tested 
© Be sure to get our prices! 43 varieties 
suitable for fall planting as well as spring. 
WHEAT GRASS: Crested, Slender, 
Western and Intermediate. 
GRASS: Grama, Buffalo, Brome, etc., etc, 
CLOVERS—ALFALFAS 
FREE BULLETINS AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
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MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, Milking 
Shorthorns are unbeatable. Produce 
4% milk. Have greater carcass value 
than other br nd to none in 
producing milk and meat from home- 






months, 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHOR 


| Vea ars, $5.00. 
SOCIETY * « Dap Acs4122 SOUTH UNION ¢ CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 







WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 


Sage felt 


Johnson and _— Workman 


Kansas 


—$——<—" 
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WESTERN COWBOY BOOTS 


Fancy High-Grade—Hand-Made to 
Your Measure 


“That Good Feeling 
on Your Feet”’ 


Also for Women and Children 
Write for Latest Catalogue 
CRICHET BOOT COMPANY 

El Paso 21, Texas 
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THEY CAME FROM AROUND PIERRE 

“Thanks for Plentywood Tales,” 
wrote Joe Pope, near Los Angeles, on 
July 20. “I knew that locality ‘away 
back when.’ However, you’ should 
mention the fact that a host of north- 
eastern cowboys came from Pierre, 
S. D., and the counties just to the 
west. That’s where I came from my- 
self. How about some modern pic- 
tures of the Pierre country?” 

Good idea, Mr. Pope. We’re taking 
care of you on the Pierre picture pro- 
position. And thanks for that to Mr. 
A. H., Pankow of the South Dakota 
Highway Commission. 





Ueland who came into the Plentywood 
country in 1904 settling down with 150 
head to make the “Lazy K U” brand well 
known for many miles. One story con- 
cerns some fence posts that were needed. 
They had to be hauled from the banks 
of the Missouri about 35 miles away. . 
George Norburn of near Medicine Lake 
must always figure in tales of old-time 
Montana cowboys. He worked for a lot 
of the big outfits of the early days. 
There is one point in northeastern 
Montana where a nice cattleman’s me- 
morial doubtless belongs. It is at a bridge 
now spanning Big Muddy Creek near 
the village of Homestead. Before this 
modern bridge was erected, there was a 
wooden structure. And before that thou- 
sands of Texas longhorns splashed 
across the pioneer ford at that place. It 
was where the old N-Bar-N Company 
went across with cattle, 14 herds often 
coming up the long trail, one after the 
other, bearing the famed brand. How 
many readers recall the old N-Bar-N 
saloon at Homestead? How many re- 


call in the dim misty past the cattle 
crossing to grow fat on the all, nutri- 
tious Montana grass? 





~—— 


A LAW just passed in New York pro- 
hibits the sale of hunting licenses to 
minors under 17 until they have been 


schooled in the handling of firearms, 
the Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ports. The law has the advantage of 
teaching the youth respect for the law 
and instilling in him an understanding 
of sportsmanship. Five responsibilities 
will be pointed out to him: To hunt 
without injury to himself or another; 
to hunt without harm to property of 
another; to hunt without harm to the 
Sport of another; to hunt without harm 
to the future game crop, and to hunt 


without causing undue suffering to liv- 
ing things. 


COMING off the presses soon will be 
the first copies of the 1949 Yearbook 
of Agriculture, a 960-page volume about 
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trees and forests published by the De- | 
partment of Agriculture and often de- 
scribed as a perennial best seller. The 
book may be purchased at $2 a copy, 
from the Superintendent of Documents, | 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and orders are now being | 
accepted for delivery later in August. | 
Articles contained in the new edition, 
which is entitled “Trees,” are designed | 
to be practical, down-to-earth, non- | 
technical sources of information for | 
people of varied interests and occupa- 
tions. 


CRESTED wheatgrass, introduced to 
this country from Siberia 50 years ago, 
has recently begun to suffer from va- 
vious fungus root diseases commonly 
known as footrots. This grass has won 
a place for itself for between-seasons 
grazing and has given new value to 
range where cattle and sheep had found 
precarious pasture in the sage brush. 


WITH the declaration that the purpose 
of the book is to show the importance 
of the livestock industry to the state of 
Nevada, and—even more important — 
that there is a need for public under- 
standing of the fact that “the continued 
growth and prosperity of the industry 
is inseparably coupled with the continued 
growth and prosperity of the state,” the 
Nevada State Cattle Association has 
just published an illustrated booklet of 
100 years of progress on the range, un- 
der the title “Beaver to Beef.” It is ex- 
plained that this name was selected for | 
the souvenir publication to bring into 
the sharp contrast the old and the new 
(beaver pelts being the first commercial 
products taken from the region.) It’s a 
nicely turned out job. 


A REPORT has been issued on experi- 

ments conducted at the range livestock 

experiment station, Miles City, Mont., | 
to determine the value of crossbreeding | 
for the production of beef cattle in the 

Great Plains area, and the possibilities 

of maintaining hybrid vigor through | 
continual crossing of Hereford, Short- 
horn and Aberdeen-Angus breeds. Data 
on the study is contained in Circular 
No. 810 of the BAI; in it, the authors | 
conclude that crossbreeding can be car- 

ried on with the most profit where the 

range producer is able to crossbreed 

systematically and where he feeds his 

own steers himself for market or sells 

them direct to the feeder. On the other 

hand, the belief is expressed that cross- 

breeding has a distinct disadvantage 

for the range producer because order 

buyers of feeder cattle for other parties 

tend to seek steers of uniform breed- 

ing, size, type, color and quality. 


A SIZEABLE DEAL in ranch sales took 
place June 23 when John E. Rice, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., bought the former Leiter 
Estate previously owned by 
Field. The 15,000 acres includes several 
old-time ranches; 6,000 irrigated acres; 
Lake DeSmet Natural Reservoir of 25,- 
acre feet storage. The spread has 26 
ranch units and now 10 of them 
being sold. 
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* ELIMINATE WASTE 
* CUT FEED COST 
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ROLLS -CRACKS- CRUSHES 
ALL SMALL GRAINS 


AVOIDS DUSTING! 


Cut your feed bill up to 50%! Improve feeding re- 
sults! Every bushel of rolled feed produces moré 
growth, more meat, more milk. Animals prefer 
coarser, dust-free, easily digested rolled grains, and 
eat it more readily. Rolling eliminates waste and 
digestive disorders due to dusting . . . requires less- 
power, less labor, less time. With a low cost Farnam 
**Farm Size'’ Grain Roller you can roll grain as you 
need it and feed it fresh rolled, full of nutritive value. 


10-DAY Free 7rcal Offer! 


Try the Farnam ‘‘Farm Size'’ Grain Roller at our 
risk! Write for descriptive literature and details of 


our 10 DAY ‘‘Free Trial’ offer. 


FARNAM f£quipment Co. | 
vert. 603 


OMAHA 3, NEBR. 











Hauling livestock to market 
is a responsibility NOT to 
be taken lightly. By night- 
and by day-men are guid- 
ing huge truck-trailers to 
market, carefully and seri- 
ously-men of driving skill, 
reliability, and integrity. It's 
no wonder these men wear 
cowboy boots—Nocona 
Boots-for good footing, 
for comfort, for economy. 
Nocona Boots help get the 
job done. 


Ask Your Dealer For 


NOCONA BOOTS 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
NOCONA, TEXAS ENID JUSTIN, President 


THE TREND IS 
TOWARD ANGUS 


Demand for Angus cattle continues at strong, 
but sound levels. Everywhere the trend is 
toward the Blacks. Bred for generations for the 
single purpose of producing top quality beef 
quickly and economically, Angus are today’s 
modern beef breed. Share in this premium mar- 
ket by breeding and feeding Aberdeen-Angus. 


















Write for free descriptive 
literature: Dept. A 
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i Breeders Association. Chicago 9, Iilinois 





Pointed Paragraphs 


From Public Relations Committee, 
American National Live Stock Assn. 


Dr. B. F. DAVIS, Secretary 
Colorado Cattlemen's Association, 
Guest Editor 

A definite and progressive public re- 
lations plan is well under way in Colo- 
rado, since the organization of the Colo- 
rado Livestock Industry Council, sup- 
ported by the cattle and sheep industry 
to obtain better public understanding. 
The council has an executive director 
with offices in Denver, and an executive 
committee made up of three widely 
known cattlemen and three prominent 
sheep and wool raisers. 

* * * 

The Colorado Livestock Industry Coun- 
cil has a mission. It is simply told: 
Provide a voice for the state’s sheep and 
cattle producers. They have interests 


and problems so much in common that 
they came to the conclusion their objec- 
tives would be best (and more econom- 
ically) served through a mutual “public 
address system.” 


SHERIDAN 


FEEDER 


CATTLE 
SHOW & SALE 


Sheridan, Wyo. 
Oct. 10 thru 15 


More than 4,000 head of 
top quality feeders con- 
signed by leading ranch- 
es of this region famous 
for its good cattle. 

















ee 8 ® 
PROGRAM 
Oct.10—Showing of 2000 
calves 


Oct. 11-12—Selling of calves 


Oct. 13—Showing of more than 
2000 yearlings, two- 
year-old steers and 
heifers 

Oct. 14-15—Selling of year- 

lings, two - year - old 

steers and heifers. 


| 





von Forell Herefords at Auction 


Due to an active state and national 
public relations program, a new position 
of importance for livestock in the econ- 
omy of the nation has now been clearly 
recognized by the national leadership, 
regardless of politics. 

* * * 


Ranchmen and farmers can go for- 
ward with sound livestock production 
programs, confident that, more and 
more, their business will be recognized 
as a stabilizing influence in the na- 
tion’s economy. 

oh of 


Lloyd N. Case, executive director of 
the Colorado Livestock Industry Council, 
emphasizes that coordinated effort on 
the part of county, state and national 
organizations is necessary to create a 
climate of understanding in which stock 
growers will enjoy the public confidence 
their industry deserves. 

Every single individual in the industry 
is part and parcel of the industry’s pub- 
lic relations. That’s something that can 
be said again and again. Livestock men 
must pool their thinking, experiences 
and ideas to create a reservoir of facts 
in which their hecklers will all drown! 


Personal Mention 


Dr. E. Heiny, chief of the BAI at 
Denver, retired on July 1 at the age of 
66, after 32 years with the animal in- 
dustry division in Colorado and Wyo- 


ming. His successor is Dr. Harry E. 
Schaulis, formerly with the BAI in 
Kansas. 

Herbert H. Jillson of Billings has 


been appointed new field secretary for 
the Montana Hereford Association. In 
this post he will coordinate the promo- 
tional work of the association and give 
field service to all Montana Hereford 
breeders, according to A. E. Sheldon of 
Hobson, the organization’s president. 


Members of the 1949-50 Natural Re- 
sources Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States include 
these men known to western stockmen: 
Ralph Carr, Denver; Frederick P. 
Champ, Logan, Utah; Floyd Lee, Albu- 
querque, N. M., and Forrest E. Cooper, 
Counsel Interstate Association of Public 
Land Counties, of Oregon. 


Oda Mason of Laramie, Wyo., a form- 
er president of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association and currently a 
member of the American National’s exe- 
cutive committee, has been appointed to 
membership on the Wyoming Livestock 
and Sanitary Board. He succeeds the 
late Fred E. Warren. 














at the ranch, 5% miles north of 








i| bred. 
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|| Entire crop Junior Yearling Bulls. A draft of 
||| choice foundation females. Some will be 


|| 33 Bulls—25 Females Wheatland, Wyo. 


Nov. 11 





NEW ITEMS 


Radio-telephone circuits linking the 
Mountain States Telephone and Tele. 
graph Co. office at Akron, Colo., and the 
office of Airline Telephone Association 
at Anton, 30 miles away, are now in 
service. It is the first switchboard-to. 
switchboard use of radio in rural areas, 
The 100-member association agreed to 
build its own telephone system to get a 
communication link with the Bell System, 


A new portable spot welder usable 
with 110 and 220 A.C. weighs 23 pounds 
is being put out by the Greyhound AC. 
Arc Welder Corp., New York. 





Lesson in first aid. Here 15 Compak 
suction cups have been applied to a leg 
struck by the fangs of a Florida diamond 
back rattlesnake. Cutter Laboratories 
manufactures the cups. 





A stalk cutter introduced by Perry Co. 
Waco, Tex. The cut stalks are shredded 
to a degree for quick and easy plowing 
under. 





Hand sprayer for 2,4-D and other weed 
killers produced by F. E. Meyers & Bro. 
Co., Ashland, Ohio. Comes in 2! and 
4 gallon sizes. 
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NEW 


American National 


MEMBERS 


CALIFORNIA: E. T. Bamert; J. K. Blas- 
ingame; DeVaul Bros.; Delilah and Ed- 
win Hutchison; R. H. Kistler, M. a 
G. Lassotovich; W. S. Marks; Bert 
Noble; Mr. and Mrs. Clair Pollard; Don- 
ald W. Pruett; D. C. Sample; William 





Scarborough; George R. Schadler; 
Hannes Schroll; R. J. and Esther S. 
Taylor; John Tonzi, Jr.; Henry A. 


Twisselman; Ernest Vollmer, Jr. 

CoLtorapo: L. E. Cushman; Jack W. 
Dickens. 

IpaAHo: M. R. Literal. 

ILLINoIs: Henry L. Connors. 

MontTANA: E. Lee Wilson. 

NEBRASKA: E, B. Catterson; 
Stebbins; C. A. Wickman. 

NevapA: Henry B. Jarvis; Karl Rat- 
liff; Ted M. Thompson. 

OREGON: E. T. Bowman; Hunt Live- 
stock Company. 

SouTH DAKOTA: Tom R. Baldwin; L. 
L. Barker; D. L. Booth; E. A. Booth; 
W. R. Crawford; Ernest Eidsen; W. H. 


Vv. W. 


Ewing; Ford Brothers; Hensley & 
Storr; W. D. Heupel; L. W. Herron; 
C. H. Holmes; L. J. Lookey; George 


Michael; Pat Miller; L. G. Robley; G. 
T. Sanders; M. J. Schrober; A. C. 
Smith; Don Smith; Bud Thomas. 

Texas: W. N. Barrick; Houston 
Harte; Howell McCampbell. 

WASHINGTON: David Anderson; S. C. 
Andrew; W. A. Bechtol; Dale M. Bly; 
Harold E. Bowman; Lloyd W. Brown; 
Hugh Gormley; Bruce Kibler; Edwin 
Ladwig; Fred A. Mangis; A. M. Mat- 
sen; J. A. Reitsch; V. A. Thomsen; 
William Trostle; Laurence Wilson. 

WYOMING: Eugene Combs; J. A. 
Horr, 


Price Spread 


(Continued from Page 12) 

to market is seasonably light, yet pros- 
pective buyers show no anxiety when 
they are available—probably because 
most of them are in no mood to buy cat- 
tle to put on feed for a long pull. If 
the fat cattle market should get much 
better, they may step in and buy half- 
fat steers for a quick turn. 

Hog receipts have been holding 
to fairly good volume and the mar- 
ket is higher than many had pre- 
dicted. Prices soared to the highest 
level of the year and then reacted 
about $1 at Chicago. On the high 
day best butchers scored $23.50 and 
on the close good to choice were still 
commanding $22.75, whereas not so 
long ago the bulk was selling below 
$22, with buyers expecting to get 
them cheaper. 

_ The percentage of sows still is stand- 
Ing above a year ago, yet sows enjoyed 
a more uniform demand. The spread is 
narrowing, with heavy butchers and 
heavy sows selling at smaller discounts. 
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Some improvement in the price of lard 
had little bullish influence, many claim- 
ing that the increased percentage of 
light hogs is responsible for the im- 
proved heavy hog market. 


Lamb prices rose considerably 
and then broke sharply and at the 
close at Chicago fat spring lambs 
were steady to 50 cents under a 
month ago. Meanwhile, fat ewes 
closed steady to 50 cents higher. 
Dressed lamb prices broke badly. 


Pork Holding Up 

Hot weather has been mainly respon- 
sible for the uncertain consumer demand 
for meat in many sections of the coun- 
try, yet dressed pork has held up sur- 
prisingly well, and pork is not a hot- 
weather meat. Perhaps it was a price 
proposition, as pork at this time is in a 
favorable position. 

Best spring lambs dropped back 
around $25 and then began to move 
rather freely. Many natives are arriv- 
ing everywhere, but the Idaho move- 
ment, particularly at Ogden, is domi- 
nating the situation. 

Contracting of feeder lambs in pro- 
ducing areas is practically at a stand- 
still, many travelling the range coun- 
try reporting bids are not being made 
and producers are reported as holding 
lambs $2 to $3 above what many expect 
to pay if they buy anything for fall 
delivery. 


Some time ago there were some sales 
reported up to $2 and higher but there 
are many prospective buyers still in- 
sisting that they will get what they 
need below $20. Prospects for fall feed 
are good, while it is far too early to 
get any idea on the corn crop although 
conditions to date are excellent. 


Requests Action by 
Review Board 


Two important resolutions pertaining 
to use of forest land were adopted at a 
meeting of the joint forest advisory com- 
mittee of the American National Live 
Stock Association and the National Wool 
Growers Association in Denver July 26. 
The resolutions, which were submitted 
to the chief of the Forest Service, Lyle 
F. Watts, held: 


(1) That there is no present need for 
transfer cuts for distribution and that 
such cuts have been used only for pro- 
tection but in many cases they have 
been automatically applied. 


(2) That confusion and controversy 
has developed relative to trespass cases 
and various interpretations and pro- 
cedures are applied in handling the 
cases. 

The resolutions asked that these mat- 
ters be presented to the board of review 
for clarification. 





For Commercial Angus Replacement Stock 





421 Continental Oil Bldg. 


| See our offerings at Roggen, Colorado, 
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Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 


use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
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Through a 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


I’ve heard that there is an old Indian 
legend to the effect that, to recompense 
her for having no golden autumn 
weather, the Great Spirit gave Califor- 
nia a second springtime in each year. 

Here at the Ranch House, no amount 
of watering will keep the garden from 
going into a sullen sort of semi-dor- 
mancy during August and early Septem- 
ber. From experience, I’ve learned to 
withhold all but a minimum amount of 
water during this resting period as the 
old growth, hardened off, endures the 
blazing sun much better than any fresh, 
tender shoots. 

Then, after a six-week rest, a thor- 
ough sioaking on the first cooler days of 
mid-Suptember will bring all the peren- 
nials and most of the annuals into a 
second blooming that lasts until the 
frosts of late November finish them off. 

Even the Chinese wisteria puts on a 
second, though perhaps less spectacular, 
blue blanket in honor of our “little 
spring.” 

But the second springtime of 1949 is 
still some weeks in the future. Just now, 
the flower beds are dim and the colors 
of leaf and flower a little muted, like 
a woman whose hair has just begun to 
gray. 

Yet still the garden wears a lacy white 
frill around its edges, where the tiny 
white flowers our grandmothers called 
“fever-few” (and whose correct name I 
do not know) have volunteered and mul- 
tiplied all down the slopes beyond the 
lawn and borders. 





They are so prolific and undemanding 
as to be almost weed-like, but there is 
a frosty coolness about the small white 
blooms under the blazing sun that has 
endeared the hardy, old-fashioned little 
things to us here at the Ranch House. 

If one does not object to their faint, 
sharp odor—I do not, for to me it is less 
offensive than that of their more lordly 
cousins, the *mums—they make a cool 
and airy “filler” for summer flower 
arrangements. 

As it now appears, there will be an- 
other Ranch House Window for me next 
year, one far removed from these brown 
hills, perhaps. Wherever it may be, I 
hope I may look out on blazing sum- 
mer afternoons to where these humble 
little flowers spread a cool whiteness, 
untended and undemanding, around the 
edges of whatever gardens the future 
holds for me. 


At Home on the Range 


It is said that coffee, to be fit to 
drink, should be “as dark as night, as 
hot as fire, as strong as love.” 

Unlike our British cousins (what do 
they do, I wonder, to make the innocent 
little coffee beans taste like that?), 
most everyone in America can brew a 
good cup of, coffee. _ 

But if you have con- 
fined your use of it 
to its most obvious 
function as a break- 
fast beverage, you’ve 











missed much of the value of coffee. 


New Uses for Coffee 


Most of you have probably used 
strong coffee in your butter frostings 
for a mocha flavor—but have you ever 
tried it in roast beef gravy? Used spar. 
ingly, in either the liquid or the poy. 
dered instant form, coffee serves ty 
blend the other flavorings into wonder. 
ful smoothness, as well as adding a rich 
brownness. About a quarter-cup of 
strong black coffee will work this blend. 
ing magic on a pan of gravy, without 
imparting a hint of “mocha” flavor, 

I like to use half very strong coffee 
and half milk in making a simple spice 
cake. Frosted with a mocha frosting, to 
which a dusting of cinnamon has been 
added, the plainest spice cake becomes 
rather “special.” And if your favorite 
gingerbread recipe calls for water rather 
than milk, try substituting coffee for 
the water. It’s a vast improvement, in 
a subtle sort of way. 

And, since I seem to have gotten 
started on the subject of coffee in 
cookery, here’s a simple, inexpensive 
but very “party-flavored’” dessert for 
busy days. 

COFFEE CARAMEL FLUFF 
4 tbsp. instant tapioca 
2 cups strong coffee 
% tsp. salt 
1% cup seedless 
raisins 
Cook together 15 minutes in double 
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Indulging in a little pleasant lobby duty are (left t 
right) Mrs. Milton Simpson, Valborg, Mont., whose husband 
heads the Montana organization; Mrs. Fred Yonkee, Sayle, 
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Three 


A restful moment for three Wyoming ladies during their Mont., and Mrs. E. Lee Wilson, Broadus, Mont. The picture John Eatoy 
state convention. Left to right: Mrs. Lloyd Taggert, Cody; was taken during the convention of the Montana Stock- owman, ) 
Mrs. Lloyd VanDeburg, Wilson; Mrs. Amasa Jones, Jackson. growers Association some weeks ago. an Americ 
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poiler, then add 7% cup sugar and 2 tsp. 
vanilla. gi 
Chill. Just before serving, fold in % 
pt. cream, whipped, or 1 cup of chilled 
evaporated milk, whipped. Pile lightly 
into dessert dishes and serve. It’s very 


good! 


* * * 


I’d never make a good vegetarian— 
first, of course, because a cowman’s wife 
shouldn’t, and in the second place be- 
cause nuts, the best of the “meat sub- 
stitutes,” are far too rich for me. But 
I ran across one of those “tested re- 
cipes” from the Borden Co. recently 
that bears repeating. It’s delicious and 
unusual, even if it is a “meat substitute.” 


CHEESE AND NUT CAKES 


1% cup dry bread crumbs 
1 cup finely chopped walnuts 
3 tbsp. finely chopped onion 
2 tbsp. finely chopped green pepper 
44 cup chopped ripe olives 
2eggs 
2% cups soft bread crumbs 
1 cup evaporated milk (or half milk, 
half cream) 
1 tsp. powdered instant coffee 
1 tsp. salt 
1% tsp. paprika 
1 tsp. dry mustard 

4 |b. cheese, grated 

4 tsp. pepper 

Combine dry bread crumbs, walnuts, 
onion, pepper and olives. Add eggs, beat 
until well blended. Stir in milk. Mix the 
powdered coffee, salt, paprika, mustard 
and pepper; add to bread mixture and 
blend well. Stir in the soft bread crumbs 
and cheese. Shape into about 18 small 
cakes and bake on lightly greased 
cookie sheet for 30 minutes at about 350 
degrees. Put into serving dish and pour 
hot Italian style tomato sauce over 
cakes. 

They’re good, for a change—but a lot 
more trouble than a serving of Italian 
style meat balls, of course. You might 
like to try them, however, some day 
when there is no meat on hand and the 
menfolks at your Ranch House are too 
busy to get at the fall butchering. 

And so... Good Eating . . . and Good 
Evening. D. M. 


dad. 


FOR THAT FLORIDA TRIP 


To LADIES’ CHOICE EpiToR:—I’m sure 
I can’t compete with Harper’s or Vogue 
when outlining a wardrobe for the Na- 
tional convention, but being a Cow- 
Belle in Florida for 32 years makes me 
want to pass on some suggestions. 

As for the two-year-old coat, don’t 
let that worry you; bring it along. We 
hope to have such wonderful weather 
you won’t need it. A suit tops the list, 
with several blouses—silk, printed or 
plain are nice. A sport dress of cotton 
is almost a necessity; gabardine or lin- 
ens are good, as are also seersuckers. 

Shoes ... be sure to have something 
comfortable and low-heeled, white or 
dark. And if you want to take a dip 
in the Atlantic, bring a swim suit and 
your sun shades, and you'll be all fixed. 

Looking forward to greeting you in 
Miami.—Mrs. J. O. Pearce, Sr., Okee- 
chobee, Fla. 


Cowlielle Notes 


The Colorado CowBelles, as guests 
of the Western Slope CowBelles, con- 
tributed various social and _ business 
gatherings to the over-all 82nd annual 
convention of the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association at Grand Junction last 
month. Among the entertainment fea- 
tures planned for them by the host 
group, whose president is Mrs. Thomas 
Currier of Grand Junction, were a tea 
at the home of Mrs. J. B. Claybaugh, 
Whitewater, and a dinner at the Legion 
Home—this latter occasion highlighted 
by the showing of pictures of a boat 
trip taken down the Colorado River by 
Preston Walker. Around 200 women at- 
tended the tea; only slightly fewer par- 
took of the banquet. 

In the election of officers, Mrs. Henry 
Bledsoe of Cheraw was succeeded in the 
presidency by Mrs. Lloyd Downing of 
Boulder, the former vice-president. The 
new vice-president is Mrs. A. T. Mc- 
Carty of Trinidad, secretary is Mrs. 
Lyman Linger of Loveland, and treas- 
urer is Mrs. Ernest Myers, also of Trini- 
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Three North Dakota ladies snatch a between-sessions visit. Left to right: 


rs wo ~.. 


Mrs. 


Denbigh, wife of the retiring association president; Mrs. John Hanson, 
: husband was elected president, and Mrs. Vic Christensen, wife of 
an American National executive committee member from Croff. 





The Kern County CowBelles plan to 
print and distribute to butcher shops 
slips showing how to prepare and make 
extra tasty the less expensive cuts of 
beef . . . a good, helpful public rela- 
tion activity! 


To Encourage Riding 


HILDREN like ponies and horses and 
those who live on ranches and 
farms have plenty of safe places to ride. 
But what about the kids in the city? A 
very small percentage of their dads or 
mothers ride horses; in fact, few have 
the horse or the trail. 


Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the 
Horse Association of America, Inc., has 
a suggestion that would bring children 
and their dads and mothers and well 
mannered mounts together. He says: 
“City people do not raise their mounts. 
If interested in riding they will become 
purchasers of riding horses; hence rid- 
ing in or near cities is important to 
people who raise riding horses. It cre- 
ates a market for their mature, well 
mannered mounts which they desire to 
sell because they have young horses 
coming on... and lack of pleasant, safe 
trails, adequate in extent, located in 
or reasonably near centers of popula- 
tion is the main reason why so few city 
people ride. . . . When roadsides furnish 
the only trails riding is dangerous.” 

He admits that broadening facilities 
for city riders is not easy. But often 
park authorities can be persuaded to 
install bridle paths, which add the beau- 
ty of horses to the landscape, and his as- 
sociation is promoting establishment of 
more country riding schools and the de- 
velopment of natural parks with riding 
trails near centers of population. 


CATTLE INDUSTRY HONORED 

The cattleman, his dawn-to-dark work, 
his love for the outdoors, the animals he 
raises—to these is dedicated the May 
issue of Arizona Highways, 
America’s most beautiful publications. 
Raymond Carlson, editor of the maga- 
zine, has assembled a collection of won- 
derful pictures, both color and _ black- 
and-white, has threaded them in among 
well written, authentic articles by writ- 
ers who know the Arizona ranches and 
men they write about as representative 
of the livestock industry, and has come 
up with an edition which merits the 


thanks of every reader, cattleman or 
not. Some of the features include stor- 
ies about Alan Feeney’s Milky Way 
Hereford Ranch at Phoenix, the Ruby 
Star Ranch on which Matt Baird raises 
registered and crossbred cattle in Pima 
County, and “Roundup.” The over-all 
impression which lingers pleasantly 
after the colorful back cover has been 
turned is that an interesting subject has 
here been appropriately treated. 


one of 
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20 BULLS — 30 HEIFERS 


Selling Sept. 23 at Horse Shoe Bend, Ida. 
See Our Ad on Page 15 
FOR CATALOG WRITE 


GARRETT HEREFORD RANCH 
Horse Shoe Bend, Ida. 


BARKER HEREFORD RANCH 
Donnelly, Ida. 





October 
26 
Montana 


Third Annual N Bar Ranch “Combination” Sale 


AT THE RANCH—12:30 P.M., OCTOBER 26 
TOTAL OFFERING OF 500 HEAD 
250 Steer Calves - 100 Heifer Calves - 40 Registered Bull Calves 
10 Purebred Cows - 70 Commercial Cows - 30 Yearling Steers 


The sale that made Angus history in 1947 and also set one of the highest com- 
mercial Angus averages in 1948 





N Bar Ranch, G. R. MILBURN, Manager, Grass Range, Mont. 
Auctioneer—NORMAN G. WARSINSKE, Billings 


25 “connei-tvre, revicnee-sackeD’ RANGE BULLS 





for Sale Privately at 





THORP HEREFORD FARMS aainton, sour vaxora 


OCT. 4, the date of our 6TH ANNUAL ALL STAR SALE of 


20 HERD BULL PROSPECTS 





Colorado Hereford Tour 

An attendance which varied from 250 
to as many as 400 persons took in the 
July 7-8 tour which was sponsored by 
the Colorado Hereford Association. In 
the more than 100 cars which carried the 
audience from ranch to ranch were pas- 
sengers not alone from Colorado but 
some 16 neighboring and more distant 
states. 

Among the locations visited were 
those of the Rocky Mountain Hereford 
Association. Animals viewed belonged 
to: Beauprez Brothers at Broomfield; Ed 
Kennedy & Sons, Boulder; Lloyd Down- 
ing, Boulder; John Cuykendall, Roggen 
(the association’s president); Eberharter 
Bros.; Ed Nix, Isaac Earl. 

At Fort Collins animals belonging to 
John H. Deines and Clarence Larson 
were seen; near the Horsetooth Reser- 
voir project, a display of George Ross; 
at Colorado A & M College, a group of 
Polled Herefords. At LaPorte, R. S. 
Webber’s pastures and cattle were ex- 
hibited; in Wyoming, cows and calves 
belonging to W. J. Kremer; at Carr, 
the G. A. Sidwell & Son setup. 

Other ranches visited included those 
of M. J. Diehl; Fred Sidwell; Warren 
Monfort (feedlots at Greeley.) Bohlen- 
der Bros., near LaSalle, were visited the 
next morning; they were followed by 
Frank Eckhardt’s farm and feedlots; the 
Northern Colorado Alfalfa Milling Co.; 
Farr Farms feedlots at Greeley; Stow 
and Harvey Witwer’s SLW Ranch; the 
Painter Hereford Ranch; Larry Lutz’ 
pasture; Cuykendall Hereford Ranch— 
for a look at the cow herd. 

Hiwan Ranch at Evergreen not far 
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— 60 TOP BRED HEIFERS 


from Denver was another stop; then 
C. A. Norgren’s place; E. C. Shumaker’s 
Hereford Ranch; the L.O.P. ranch of 
Lars Prestrud, and, finally, the Platte 
Canyon Ranch owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Al Atchison. 


Following inspection of the last ani- 
mals, the fast-moving tour wound up 
with a dinner for all the participants. 


BRAHMANS MOVE TO COLORADO 


Beefmaster cattle, a three-way Brah- 
man blend averaging about one-half 
Brahman with the balance about equally 
divided between Shorthorn and Here- 
ford, have been installed in the first 
breeding herd to be moved by the La- 
sater Ranch with headquarters at Fal- 
furrias, Tex., to its recently purchased 
10,000-acre property at Matheson, Colo. 
It is planned that the new Colorado 
ranch will be the breeding and distribu- 
tion center for Beefmasters in the West 
and Northwest, with home ranches in 
Texas supplying the Southwest. Dem- 
onstration herds are at Mason, Tex., and 
Chanute, Kan. 


COLORADO SHORTHORN TOUR 


Nearly 1,000 top commercial and pure- 
bred Shorthorn cattle were viewed on 
a tour sponsored by the Western Short- 
horn Association which took in the fol- 
lowing places: Phil Miller Ranch, Castle 
Rock, Colo.; Fred and John Noe’s ranch, 
south of Castle Rock; Joseph Winkler 
Ranch; J. R. Cummings & Son ranch, 
near Elizabeth; Carnahan Bros. Ranch, 
near Kiowa; Charles Milburn ranch, near 
Elbert; Allan Cattle Co. ranch, south- 
east of Colorado Springs. 





INCREASED PRIZES OFFERED 
IN CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


Large increases in premiums are ap. 
nounced for the 1949 International Liye 
Stock Exposition and Horse Show jy 
recognition of its 50th anniversary, The 
show will be held Nov. 26-Dec. 3 at th 
Chicago Stock Yards. With steer 
classes included, cash premiums offere; 
in each breed (Aberdeen-Angus, Hep. 
ford, Shorthorn) total $20,000—highes 
in the history of the event. Increase; 
prizes are also scheduled for sheep anj 
swine classes. Officials also announe 
that they will award sterling gilye 
trophies this year to championship wip. 
ners in all classes. 


SAN FRANCISCO SHOW 
TO AWARD EXTRA PRIZES 


Prize news from headquarters of the 
Grand National Livestock Expositio; 
at San Francisco tells of special awari 
moneys to be offered at the show, whic 
takes place Oct. 28 to Nov. 6, Th 
American Hereford Association is of. 
fering $6,960 in specials, in addition t 
the $8,555 in Hereford premiums of. 
fered by the Grand National; the Amer. 
ican Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Associ: 
ation offers $3,400 in specials, added 
to the $7,265 premiums offered by the 
Grand National, and the American 
Shorthorn Breeders Association is of. 
fering $1,485 in specials. . . The show 
is instituting a new special in the beef 
division this year, designed to encour 
age greater participation by commercial 
cattlemen. 

BRAHMANS TO BE FEATURED 
IN FIVE STATES THIS FALL 


The South Texas Registered Brahman 
Auction Sale at Alice, Tex., Aug. %, 
will inaugurate a nine-event series of 
interest to breeders and _ buyers di 
Brahman cattle. Occasion is a Brahmat 
centennial, staged to commemorate the 
first known introduction of these cat 
tle into the United States in 1849. The 
nine shows which will feature the breed 
are scheduled for California, New Mex: 
ico, South Carolina, Texas ,and Lous 
liana, 


ENTRIES BEING ACCEPTED FOR 
WYOMING HEREFORD EVENT 


The 1949 Wyoming Hereford Ass0t 
ation show and sale is to be held i 
Casper, Nov. 20-21, according to Secrt 
tary Tony Fellhauer. The sale will lt 
limited to 130 bulls and 30 females (° 
of the bulls to be sold as individuals; 
the rest in pens of three), with a mat 
imum limit of six head that may be 
‘tered by any one breeding establish 
ment, and with age limits of animals 
restricted to 32 months or under, as of 
Jan. 1, 1950. 


BRAHMA CENTENNIAL PLANNED 


If the efforts of R. G. (Bob) Het 
mann and the city fathers of Charles 
ton, S. C., are successful, a Brahmé 
bull may have his face shown 0 * 
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U. 8. postage stamp! In a news bulle- 
tin, Mr. Herrmann, secretary of the 
Brahman Centennial scheduled to be 
held in Charleston, Sept. 27-Oct. 1, said 
that efforts are being made to induce 
the postmaster general’s office to ar- 
range for a special postage stamp to 
commemorate the occasion. The celebra- 
tion, which will include a program of 
speakers and a pageant, will be cli- 
maxed with a sale of American Brah- 
man Breeders Association registered 
Brahmans. Chairman of the centennial 
is Milton Thomas of Sarasota, Fla., for- 
mer president and now a director of 
the Southeastern Brahman Breeders As- 
sociation. 


MONTANA HEREFORD TRANSFERS 


The Warren Hereford Ranch at Deer 
Lodge, Mont., reports the sale of 10 
bulls to the Pitchfork Ranch at Mee- 
teetsee, Wyo., at $600 a head, and the 
sale of a herd sire prospect to Jack 
Fitchner, Rapelje, Mont., at $1,000. 

In the same area, the Dutton Here- 
ford Ranch at Gold Creek reports sale 
of a short yearling herd sire prospect 
to Bert Ellinghouse, Sheridan, Mont., 
for $1,000; and from Stevensville comes 
the report of the sale of two bulls at 
$1,000 each to the Spokane Ranch, Wis- 
dom, Mont., operated by F. R. McDow- 
ell & Sons. 


SOUTH DAKOTA HEREFORD TOUR 


Starting at the South Dakota State 
College on July 11 the annual tour of 
the South Dakota Hereford Association 
with 75 breeders stopped to inspect 
herds at the Leo Oseby ranch at which 
animals acquired from Harry Gustaf- 
son, Brant, S. D., were displayed; at 
Pete Ginsbach’s farm, Dell Rapids; Dr. 
M. J. Roomey’s Hereford Farm; Lester 
Ortman Hereford Farm; Bones Stock 
Farm; Wm. Handal farm; Chris Han- 
dal farm; Art Handal Hereford Farm; 
Joseph J. Rezac and Sons Hereford 
Farm; Circle R. Hereford Farm; Cedar 
Grove Hereford Ranch, Platte. 


MONTANA HEREFORD TOUR 
SET FOR SEPTEMBER 16-17 


Montana’s first nationally recognized 
Hereford tour will be conducted through 
the Bitterroot, Flint Creek and Upper 
Deer Lodge valleys of western Mon- 
tana Sept. 16-17, Herb Jillson, Montana 
Hereford Association field secretary, 
Billings, Mont., has announced. On 
Sept. 16 the tour will leave Hamilton, 
located in the upper end of the Bitter- 
root Valley, at 7:30 A. M. Stops of the 
day will include the Ed O’Hare Ranch, 
the OXO Sizeable Hereford Ranch, 
Porch Herefords, Hagen’s Tee Tumbling 
Tee, Curtice Herefords, Feronato Here- 
fords, all at Stevensville, and the Lolo 
Stock Farms, Lolo. Stops next day in 
the upper Deer Lodge and Flint Creek 
valleys include the Peter Fleming ranch, 
Bonner; Dutton Herefords, Gold Creek; 
Lacey Herefords, Wayne Hill Here- 
fords, Dyer Herefords, and Dingwall 
Polled Herefords, all at Drummond; 
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Charles Rudolph, Caldwell, Ida. 
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SERVICEABLE HEREFORD BULLS 


Large Group to Select From 
No Saturday Business Phone 0188R4 


eee 
| ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
| 


Purebred and Commercial 


GRASS RANGE N BAR RANCH MONTANA 




















































| MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


Sold all but yearling heifers that sell at any time, and yearling bulls that 
begin selling Oct. 10. Have 200 of the best calves ever. You should see those 
by WHR Regality 24th! We are making the calves better each year. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 





Wight Herefords, Hall; Treasure State 
Herefords, the Munis Ranch, and Tee 
Bar Three, all at Phillipsburg. Cattle 
from the Collins, Mungas, Schnell, and 
MacDonald herds will be shown. 


NORTHWEST OKLAHOMA PLANS 
FEEDER SHOWS AND SALES 


The Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s 
Association will again sponsor two big 
feeder cattle shows and sales, this year’s 
events to take place at Woodward, Sept. 
14, and at Texhoma, Sept. 26. Herefords, 
Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorns will be 
featured at Woodward in six divisions 
each: feeder steers, yearling steers, steer 
calves, feeder heifers, heifer calves and 
feeder cows. On Sept. 25, preceding the 
Texhoma show, the association will hold 
a quarterly meeting to take up various 
matters, including the new state brand 
law in Oklahoma. 





Guests Welcome for 
2nd Idaho Cattle Tour 


The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association is 
inviting all cattlemen who can make it 
for either all or part of the upcoming 
second annual beef tour to write in at 
once for their reservations. 

An interesting itinerary which will 
reach out into the adjoining states of 
Utah and Wyoming has been planned by 
the committee in charge of arrange- 
ments, headed by Ray V. Swanson of 
Pocatello. 

Around 300 cattlemen and business- 
men are expected to take in the tour, 
and a varied program of activities has 
been mapped out for many of the stops, 


which include not only inspection of cat- 
tle and pastures and ranches but of some 
allied businesses as well. 

The tour starts with a kickoff break- 
fast the morning of Aug. 31 in Poca- 
tello. For your reservations, contact the 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, 224 Con- 
tinental Bank Bldg., Boise, Ida. You are 
assured of a hearty welcome. 


Tom Jones: Former vice-president of 
the American National and more re- 
cently a member of the association’s 
executive committee; at the age of 80, 
in an automobile accident. Mr. Jones, 
one of the best known, most highly re- 
spected old-time western cattlemen, was 
one of the originators of the South 
Dakota Stock Growers Association; he 
had made his home at Midland, S. D., 
since about 1894, after driving a string 
of horses into the state from Idaho. 
The heavy storms of last winter kept 
Mr. Jones from attending the January 
convention at North Platte; it was the 
only annual meeting of the American 
National that he had missed in many, 
many years. 


Phillip V. Woodhead: Regional fores- 
ter at Albuquerque, N. M., passed away 
July 26 after an illness of several 
months. He was to retire on July 31. He 
was formerly supervisor on the Routt 
forest in Colorado. 


J. C. Kinney: Long-time member of 
the American National and prominent in 
the Arizona Cattle Growers Association; 
at Tucson, after an illness of several 
months. 
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401 they ON THE SICK LIST 


PRUSSIC ACID POISONING— 


Only a few of many plants that could 
zause this poisoning are dangerous as a 
practical matter. It is well to watch 
cane, sudan pastures, wild choke cher- 
ries, peach trees, particularly in a dry 
season. Symptoms are uneasiness, rapid 
breathing, depression, stupor, convul- 
sion. Death may come instantly or in a 
few hours. About the only thing one 
can do is keep the animals away from 
the plant, but a veterinarian can give an 
antidote if he gets there in time. 


COW ASTHMA— 


In the late summer or fall when the 
animals are taken off dry pasture and 
go on lush meadows they may develop 
this trouble. Good rule is to ease them 
into the greener grass until they get 
used to it—in a couple of days. 


GRASSHOPPER BAIT— 


Probably nothing to worry about un- 
less someone has carelessly left a pile 
of the poison around somewhere. 


OUTDATED SERUMS— 


All vaccines and serums should be used 
strictly according to the manufacturers’ 
instructions, and pay plenty of respect 
to the date mark. If they are outdated 
do not use them. In destroying vaccines, 
it is best to burn them. 


OVEREATING— 
This is the time of year when it is wise 


Practical 
Tips 











Handling livestock carefully when 
you’re shipping will save you money. 
Here’s a list of precautions compiled by 


a livestock specialist of the Wyoming 
agricultural extension service: (1) Do 
not feed grain heavily just before load- 
ing; (2) Wet sand bedding before load- 
ing hogs and while enroute. Drench 
when necessary; (3) Always partition 
mixed loads to separate classes, and 
calves from cattle; (4) Load slowly to 
prevent crowding against sharp corners 
and to avoid excitement. Do not over- 
load; (5) Tie all bulls in truck or ear, 
and partition boars, stags and cripples; 
(6) Never lift sheep by the wool; (7) 
Partition packing sows from lightweight 
butchers. The use of cleated inclines is 
also suggested. 
a * x 

The essentially pure gamma isomer of 

benzene hexachloride, now known com- 


monly as lindane, has been recommended 
by USDA entomologists for use as a 
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to see that cattle or horses don’t gorge 
themselves on grain left in a feed wagon 
or somewhere else. They can easily 
founder on it. A purgative like Epsom 
salt is a good treatment. 


Se 





USDA Photo. 


VESICULAR STOMATITIS— 


This disease has broken out in spots 
in the West and Southwest, started, we 
understand, in horses. The animals af- 
fected quit eating, develop sore mouths 
and drool, and long strings of saliva 
hang from their mouths. It is another of 
the troubles best taken care of by sani- 
tation. The Bureau of Animal Industry 
wants to check on these symptoms. 
They are much like foot-and-mouth 
which, however, does not affect horses. 





residual spray in dairy barn fly control. 
Until more is known about the insect- 
icide, it is recommended that lindane 
should not be used on dairy cattle for 
insect control, nor applied to forage that 
is to be fed to dairy cattle or animals 
being finished for slaughter. 


According to A. W. Willis, econo- 
mist of the Wyoming Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, a new cattle feed 
cheaper than corn has been developed 
for the South. He describes the prod- 
uct, made from blackstrap molasses and 
cottonseed hulls, as having a feeding 
value of 85 per cent of corn at only 
60 per cent of the cost, and says that 
beet molasses and some other waste 
feeds may be similarly used. 


* * * 


Don’t throw pitchforks around and 
leave them where someone may jump or 
fall on them. 


FARMS KIDS BRIGHT 

A professor at Indiana University, 
after making a study of the records of 
more than 1,000 students who entered 
that institution in 1942, declares the 
children of farmers have the highest 
average of intelligence of any group. 
Offspring of professional men are next. 


HOPPERS IN COMMAND 


Nevada (particularly Humboldt anq 
Washoe counties), California and Oregon 
are suffering this year from unexpect- 
edly heavy plagues of grasshoppers, 
Poisoned bran is being used to save 
as much as possible of wild hay crops 
in some sections but beyond that it js 
admitted that the “hoppers (this yeay 
invading in a new, hitherto almost un. 
known species now being referred to 
as “western range locusts’) have pretty 
well taken over the situation. It is 
hoped that next spring, with an early 
start, it will be possible to kill off the 
young jumpers with a concerted baiting 
plan. 

Wyoming and Montana have also been 
suffering serious infestations of grass- 
hoppers, but with less severe conse- 
quences because in those two states there 
had been some preparation, and, for this 
season at least, the poisoned bait—500 
tons of it—being dumped over a million- 
and-a-half-acre area has kept matters 
there fairly well under control. 


aauausceassdudeadaseateuseseey Sseeeed00 sd SR SSTERRSDSOSHESES Wie Terai 
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Neckyoke 
Jones 
Says: 


Accordin’ to this here Sir Stafferd} 
(No Dice) Cripps, who is the head| 
: book-keeper fer the Sochilists in Eng-j 
: land, Brittin is awful short on dol- 
lars. A lot of us is in the same fix;; 
: in fack, my ol’ pardner Greasewood: 
? sez if prices keep a slippin’ on cows): 

we are liable to be short on cents. 
The only difrence between us an’ Siri 
Stafferd is that our banker expecks;: 
us to pay our loan or he may takelj 
out a diffishuncy judgement—an’ if: 
we ain’t runnin’ our outfit to suit: 
him, like as not he’ll tell us to pull 
? out our overdraft and take our biz; 
ness some place else. : 

An’ now Furrin Minister Bevin: 
: sez that all England’s troubles is due: 
>to Unkle Sam. If we wait long ; 
? enough, we'll probibly hear that It: 
is all due to stockmen who is ovel-; 
grazin’. Havin’ borryed the money—; 
now Brittin is goin’ to cut her buyin’; 
from us by one quarter—an she 1s; 
? gittin’ her beef from Argenteny. Me: 
an’ Greasewood wisht our storekeep-: 
er would do the same thing—lend us 
? money so we could go an’ buy from ; 
? some other store keeper. If he did,: 
? we'd kinda suspicion that he’d picked ; 
up some loco some place. It aint; 
? stylish these days to question any; 
? thing the boys in. Washington does : 
:?}for Eurup—if you do you are a 180°; 
?'lationist—which is supposen to smell : 
like a green hide in August—so all: 
: we kin do is set back and kinda soft-; 
?/ly say that we think Sochilists is the: 
i dog gonedest funniest people.— F.HS.: 
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AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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CALENDAR 


Sept. 9-10—Quarterly meeting, New Mexico Cat- 
tle Growers Assn., Hot Springs. 

Sept. 25—Quarterly meeting, Northwest Okla- 
homa Cattlemen’s Assn., Texhoma. 

Oct. 27-28—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show and 

icago. 

Onn ¢8\Nov. 6—Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco. s 

Nov. 26-Dec. 3—International Live Stock Ex- 
position, 50th anniversary, Chicago. 

Jan. 5-7, 1950—53RD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIA- 
TION, MIAMI, FLORIDA. 

Jan. 13-21—National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In Thousands of Pounds) 


July1 Junel Julyi Juyll 

1949 1949 1948 Avg. 

Frozen Beef . 63,234 76,297 72,729 137,846 

Cured Beef.....- 8,399 10,464 9,976 7,925 

Total Pork........392,645 466,108 582,496 478,824 

Lamb, Mutton 6,855 7,007 7,999 12,092 
Lard and Rend. 

Pork Fat ......100,483 125,823 181,357 175,541 

Total Poultry 71,871 77,823 99,507 134,541 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In Thousands) June 12-Mos. 
Ended June 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Cattle 1,095 1,109 13,172 14,236 
Calves . ca 620 6,749 7,594 
Sheep - . 898 1,262 12,891 15,626 
Hogs 3,745 4,235 49,063 48,551 





| Letter from Skull Creek 


DEAR EDITOR: 

The month of July passed away 
rather quietly for our bunk house 
crew. There has been plenty to do; in 
fact we can always keep busy, but 
there has been no great rush on any 
job. We have kept the water running 
on the alfalfa, but have turned the 
water off the meadows so they can 
dry some what. 

As I write this letter to you we are 
getting ready to put up the wild hay 
and Slim Ackerman, one of our men 
I have told you about, has gone to 
Denver to get a bunch of hay hands. 
Slim is a little hard boiled and we 
can depend on him to pick out men 
who have had haying experience and 
will work. Things will be busy here 
pretty soon. Mollie and Hazel wanted 
to buy some more power equipment for 
haying but we talked them out of the 
notion. We want this ranch to re- 
semble a cow ranch, not a farm. Do 
you agree with me? 

All the cattle are doing fine, and 
are in excellent condition. We had 
time during July to go to town several 
times but as the women folks always 
tagged along nothing much happened. 

Coyote hunting being out of season 
the cook spends his idle hours parked 
outside the cook house with his 30-30 
handy, Says before the summer is 
over he is going to bring down a fly- 
ing Saucer and see what makes it tick. 
I doubt it. Personally I have never 
seen one, but he keeps 3 or 4 roosters 
in the yard and says they will spot 
one if it comes over and give their 
warning cry thinking it is some kind 
of a jet propelled hawk. Some times 
I think he is a trifle touched. I don’t 
know. 


It sure has been terribly hot over 


August, 1949 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT 
New uly 21,1949 July 20, 1948 


Steer—Choice -............. $42.50-45.00 $59.00-61.50 


Steer—Good ................ 41.00-44.00 58.00-60.00 
Cow—Commercial ...... 32.00-34.00 45.00-48.00 
Veal—Choice _.............. 40.00-44.00 50.00-52.00 
Veal—Good .................. 38.00-42.00 45.00-48.00 
Lamb—Choice .... 48.00-50.00 59.00-63.09 
Lamb—Good ................ 46.00-49.00 58.00-60.00 
Ewe—Commercial ... 18.00-21.00 26.00-30.09 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ib..... 59.00-61.00 63.00-65.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


July 19,1949 July 20, 1948 


Steers—Choice ......$25.75-28.50 $38.00-40.00 
Steers—Good . 24.25-27.00 33.50-38.00 
Steers—Medium _......... 21.00-25.00 25.00-33.50 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch. . 24.00-26.00 28.00-31.00 


Calves—Gd.-Ch. _...... 23.00-25.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch..... 21.50-25.50 


25.00-28.00 
25.50-32.50 


F.&S. Strs.—Cm.-Md..... 17.50-21.50 20.00-25.50 

Hogs—(200-240 Ibs.).. 22.50-23.50 28.75-29.50 

Lamb—Gd.-Ch. __.......... 23.50-24.00 29.50-31.00 

Ewes—Gd.-Ch. (Shn.). 8.75- 9.25 11.25-12.00 
THE COVER 


This month, a fine example of the 
Polled Hereford breed, CMR Donna Mis- 
chief. Photo by Guy E. Smith, Kansas 
City. 












































here on Skull creek lately. Utah, the 
cook, says these are what they call 
dog days, but he doesn’t know why. 
Speaking of dogs, you remember I told 
you about practicing my hypnotism 
on our dog Shep, and that when I 
had his mind confused I told him he 
was a coyote, and how he yowled and 
took out for the hills before I could 
unhypnotize him. Well, the women 
folks got another dog to take his place, 
but I am forbidden to use my dominant 
will power on him. They say he is an 
English shepherd and they call him 
Shakespeare. He may be a dog but he 
sure don’t look like one. He is long 
haired, even on his face, and so lazy 
it is pityful. On one of these hot, still 
days the women sent for McDowd, our 
ranch veterinarian, to come quick as 
Shakespeare was dying with a heart 
attack. Old McDowd grabbed his hy- 
podermic syringe and an armful of 
bottles and lit out for their quarters 
like a side winder was after him. 

McDowd watched the dog for a mo- 
ment, then grasped a hind leg of 
his’n—I mean the dorg’s—and pulled 
him a few feet along on the porch to 
where there was some air that Shakes- 
peare hadn’t breathed over and over. 
All he needed was fresh air and he 
snapped right out of it. McDowd was 
sure disgusted and told Mollie it might 
be a good idea if she just sat there 
and fanned Shakespeare until an eve- 
ning breeze came along. Old McDowd 
is sure a smart man if he did come up 
from the Ozark hills and plays a mouth 
organ and a fiddle. 

Me, I can’t even play a Jew’s harp. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM (BILL) WESCOTT. 








P. O. Box 1497 


THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 
¢ 11 Ounce Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cowhide Label! 

e Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized-Shrunk! 

e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 

e Money-Back Guarantee! 


Ladies’ & Boys’ — 8-oz. Sanforized Denim 
If Unable to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N.J. 





Serving the cattlemen of 
the Northwest. During 
1948, I sold a total of 
$4,902,355.00 worth of 
registered and top-quali- 
ty breeding and fat stock 
for leading breeders and 
associations in the eight 
Northwest states. 





May I Serve You in 1949? 


NORMAN G. WARSINSKE 


Auctioneer 
Billings, Montana 





STOCKER CATTLE 


Let Me Buy Your Stockers 
Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native and 
BRAHMAN stock do excellently in 
all areas. 


Write or Wire 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 


PRAIRIE ACRES 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
Licensed and Bonded for Your Protection 








Posada Boots are worn by all 
Rodeo Champions and 
Movie Stars 


Chirty-two Years Experience 
Prices Beyond Competition 


DAVID POSADA 


1647 N. CAHUENGA BLVD 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 








READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS ... 


THEY'RE NEWS, TOO 



















































































































“WHERE TO BUY" CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 70 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


NEVADA CATTLE 
RANCHES 


1,550 ACRE CATTLE RANCH. Paved highway and 
near good town. Alfalfa perm. pasture, grain 
and meadows, land alone worth at least $85,000. 
Good fences & cross fences. Abundance gravity 
water, new reinforced concrete headgates. Sept. 
to May. Taylor grazing for 450 head, adjoins 
ranch, worth at least $40,000 to owner of this 
ranch. NO WINTER FEEDING. All under fence. 
Ranch and range should carry 900 head year 
‘round. Mild climate. 3 modern homes, 2 new 
barns, one 80 ft. by 150 ft. Two sets new 
corrals with squeezes and loading chutes, could 
not be duplicated for $40,000. Complete line of 
equipt. including 3 tractors, truck, new hay 
baler, grain drill, plows, 550 gal. under-ground 
gas storage tank with pump. All eqpt. in good 
condition, could not be replaced for $20,000. 
This ranch is a bargain at $150,000. Due to 
illness I can deliver for PRICE OF ONLY 


$100,000. 
C BART 


2,200 ACRES with good summer and winter 
Taylor grazing. Located about 100 miles from 
Reno. 310 acres alfalfa and permanent pasture, 
175 A. grain, 600 A. river bottom meadows, 
balance brush grazing. Abundance water, river 
thru ranch several miles. Fine fishing and hunt- 
ing. This ranch should carry 1,000 head. Com- 
pletely equipped over $50,000 new equipment. 
Approx. 600 head good Hereford cattle. Fur- 
nished ranch home, bunk houses, good fences 
and corrals. Worth $250,000, owner ill and says 
“get me an offer for ranch, equipment and 
cattle.’’ Give good terms. Mild climate. 


CANADA 


5,400 ACRES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, the BIG 
cattle country of Canada. 1,240 A. irrigated 
timothy, clover and redtop, balance fine grass 
pasture, some timber. Carrying capacity 1,200 
to 1,400. Good gov’t road thru ranch, soon to 
be paved; near R.R. and good town. Electricity, 
‘phone, etc. Owner’s home, foreman’s home, 5 
cottages, bunk house, 3 large warehouses, 2 
large barns, equipped blacksmith shop. New 
sawmill complete. Also hotel and garage which 
are leased out; in fact this is a village within 
itself. All necessary equipment, 720 head of 
very fine Hereford cattle, 425 cows that will 
calve this spring, 280 yearlings, 16 bulls, 7 
saddle horses, etc. Many streams and lakes, 
giving an abundance of water and with the fine 
trees make this a very beautiful cattle ranch. 
The owner has made a fortune on this ranch 
and now wishes to retire. This property can be 
delivered with all livestock and equipment for 
ONLY $176,000. Good terms. 


C BART 


4,375 ACRE cattle ranch: Alfalfa, timothy, clover 
and red top meadows, river bottom pasture 
and good sagebrush pasture and Mt. meadows. 
River thru ranch many miles, also mt. creek, 
abundance water. Taylor grazing for 1,400 head, 
ranch and range will carry 2,000 head. Build- 
ings, equipment, fine climate. 1,400 head Here- 
ford cattle at market. PRICE ONLY $165,000. 


Chas. A. Trowbridge 


419 S. Michigan Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. 
SYcamore 6-5036 RYan 1-6352 


FOR SALE—Texas Hill country farms, ranches 
and rural homes. C. W. Phillips, Kerrville, Texas. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


FARM AND CATTLE 


5,400 ACRES fine land in Casa Grande Valley 
near Phoenix, Ariz. 2,600 A. in alfalfa, cotton, 
permanent pasture, grain, vegetables and 
melons. Bal. can be put in; lots water from 
good wells; 3 fine homes; other houses and 
bldgs; implements and tools; corrals, chutes, 
scales, ensilage pits, etc. Fine feeder set-up 
near railroad and town. One of Arizona's 
best. Owner ill. Low price $450,000.00 with 
liberal terms; or will take some good property 
in trade. 

Can divide ranch into two parts. $325,000 
and $150,000, above terms. 


LOYAL C. STAHL, JR. 


618 Title and Trust Bldg. Phoenix, Ariz. 


WASHINGTON’S FINEST 
Complete sheep and cattle operation. 11,000 
acres deeded and several times that in leased 
out-range. Available with or without livestock. 
Trucks, equipment and improvements included. 
Being sold to settle estate. LARSEN AGENCY, 
Goldendale, Washington. 
NORTHWESTERN North Dakota. ranch, 2,200 
acres, fenced and cross-fenced, three wires; 
room, hay and water for 300 cattle. New house, 
running water, bath. On highway one mile 
from school. Electric lights, telephone. $26,000. 
Robert Goodman, Powers Lake, North Dakota. 


3,200-ACRE sheep or cattle ranch, 2,480 acres 
deeded, 720 leased, two sets of improvements, 
about one mile on creek with 200-ton hay mea- 
dow, and heavy timber, three miles from ship- 
ping pens on U.P.R.R. Free bus to grade and high 
school, 300 acres in cultivation for grain crops, 
more can be added adjoining, price $17.50 per 
acre for deeded on good terms. 

J. F. HUGGINS, HUGO, COLO. 

440-A. Stock farm, 70 cultivated, 60 bottom. 
New 5-room house, tenant house. Electricity. 
Well, creek, spring. New orchard, grapes, straw- 
berries. $4,400. 1% cash. J. F. Henry, Wheeling, 


RANCH FOR SALE 


1,920 A. deeded land; 1,760 A. leased land. 
Good creek, well watered by springs and 
wells; windbreaks; 2 large corrals. The 
buildings on place include 1 dwelling house, 
1 bunk house, 1 barn and 1 chicken house. 
Leased by Oil Company. 


John Macken, Route No. 3 
Douglas, Wyoming 


RANCH—CATTLE—EQUIPMENT 


7,310 improved, equipped acres in mild, 
southern Mississippi where everything grows. 
About 900 cattle pasture all year. Located 
on improved road, adequate water supply, 
REA electricity. Get profits on grasses, le- 
gumes, clovers, forage crops. Long planting- 
maturing seasans. No winter blizzards, ice or 
snow. FINE FOR INVESTMENT, SECURITY or 
RETIRING. Plan and pictures if interested. 
Price: $375,000 complete; half cash, easy 
balance. Or, if cattle and timber are retained, 
price: $225,000, half cash. Dissolving part- 
nership. Write: CALEB SMITH, 7552 Wydown 
Blvd., Clayton, Mo. 


ONE OF THE FINEST RANCHES IN THIS AREA 


Near Cheyenne, consisting of 5 sections deeded land, one section leased. 
Excellent pasture and hay land in crested wheat and alfalfa. Territorial water 
rights included. Two houses, barns, granaries and corrals in excellent condition. 


Call or come to our office for further particulars. 


WALLICK REALTY CO. 


REALTORS 


123 E. 17th St., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Phone 3991 





Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


7 CHOICE RANCHES 
PRICED TO SELL! 


South Dakota Spread—One of the best bi 
ones—with 33,000 acres in one block 
Densely covered pastures, plenty of hay and 
water and 1,000 acres of crop lands. Carries 
2,000 cows and increase. Excellent modern 
improvements. $287,500. Good terms, 


1,500-Steer Outfit—In wonderful gras x 
try near Glendive, Montana. Yearling neal 
steers average 750 pounds by October. On 
main railroad line. Excellent live water. All 
needed improvements. Priced $104,000. 


Top Montana Spread—tThis 1,000-head i 
is one of the best in the state. 14,970 aa 
—500 acres irrigated. Free water out of Yel- 
a ae On main paved highway and 
railroad. Good improvements. Well w j 

$100,000 price. a 


Fine 500-Cow Ranch—In South Dakota. Well 
improved . . With modern 6-room house 
and other fine buildings. Best grass you'll 
find. Plenty of feed and water. Can be 
bought for $60,000. 


One of the Best—In South Dakota. Runs 600 
head—a well-balanced outfit. In wonderful 
grass country. Only 8 miles from town. Fine 
set of modern buildings. $70,000 will buy 
this top-notch spread. 


The Hinman Ranch—In Colorado's Middle 
Park. One of the state's finest old-time out- 
fits suitable for either purebred or com- 
mercial operation. Excellent irrigated mea- 
dows and mountain pastures. Highly im- 
proved. Price $200,000. 


New Mexico Purebred—In Colfax County. 
Highly improved and close to main highway. 
Beautiful modern home, show barns, sheds 
and corrals. Good irrigated meadows. Runs 
100 registered cows and increase. $65,000. 
Good terms. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
WRITE OR WIRE TO... 


Offices in Every Cow Town in the West & 


fockmens } 
CUT td 


ee ee 


N Headquarters, Livestock Exchange + CHerry 1995 


LS 


ert ae ella) 


BIG COUNTRY 
Arizona—85,000 acres deeded, 
under fence. 
N.M.—24,000 acres deeded, 21,000 acres leased 
S.D.—30,000 acres, deluxe improvements. 
Colo.—6,000 acres, Trinidad country, 
wants to retire. 


Bob Manuel, Celorado, Tex. 


1,000 sections 


owner 


FOR SALE 
OREGON RANCHES 


IF INTERESTED in Oregon Stock Ranches 
or diversified farms, write for listings 


t 
* HL H. SCHMITT 


Prineville, Oregon 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





